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Action on Interstate Compacts.—During its recent ses- 
sion Rhode Island’s legislature ratified the Northeast- 
ern Interstate Forest Fire Protection Compact, approved 
last year by Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, and Vermont. 

During its recent session Georgia became the torty 
sixth state signatory to the Interstate Compact for the 
Supervision of Parolees and Probationers. 

Congressional action on compacts during 1950 has in 
cluded passage of a final consent bill (signed by Presi 
dent Truman) for the Snake River Compact, to which 
Idaho and Wyoming are signatory. Congress has ap 
proved and sent to the President a bill granting its con 
sent to Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico “to nm 
gotiate and enter into” a compact on the Canadian 
River. As in the case of the Snake River Compact, that 
for the Canadian River, when ratified by the states, will 
require final Congressional consent. 


Arizona Sessions.—I wo special sessions in Arizona re 
cently completed important legislation. The first enacted 
litle V of the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code, created the 
ofhice of post auditor, and adopted a retirement plan for 
Supreme and Superior Court judges. Constitutional 
amendments were submitted for vote of the people pro 
viding four-year terms for governor, secretary of stat 
attorney general, state auditor, and superintendent ol 
public instruction, as well as an amendment providing 
for annual regular sessions of the legislature. 

Phe second special session submitted proposed consti 
tutional amendments providing for four-year terms for 
county officers and lease of oil-bearing state lands for an 


indefinite period without advertising. 


Rhode Island Session.— lhe 1950 session of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly adjourned on April 22, con 
cluding with the usual all night session. It had approved 
an appropriations act of $40,131,100; a bill creating a 
permanent fiscal advisory council, charged with the duty 
of recommending new types of taxes as needed; legisla 
tion tightening the rules under which the unemployment 
compensation program operates; and a proposal for a 
referendum this fall at which voters will decide for o1 
against a $40 million highway program, involving the 
floating of a $12 million bond issue. The legislature also 
approved a sweeping revision of the state’s motor vehicle 
laws which includes provisions making it a misdemeanor 
for a pedestrian to cross against lights at intersections, 
establishes fines for parking more than twelve inches 
from the curb, sets the daytime speed-limit at fifty miles 
per hour, and tightens the requirements for learners’ 
permits. Major bills rejected included the administra 
tion’s rent and milk control bills and bills proposing im 
portant revisions in the primary law, the municipal chat 
ter acts, and the organization of the Department of So 
cial Welfare. 


Boston Harbor Improvement.— The Boston Port Ay. 
thority will begin work in a few weeks on a $20 million 


improvement program for Boston Harbor. One of th 
first steps will be demolition of old piers in preparation 
lor construction of a modern three-ship, freight termina 
at the Mystic River Bridge. Future projects planned in 
clude rehabilitation of grain-handling facilities and other 
improvements. 


Ohio Turnpike Survey.—Governor Lausche has dj 
rected the State Highway Department to proceed with 
a survey ol a proposed Ohio turnpike. The governor ay 
thorized the survey following receipt of a report to him 
from State Highway Director T. J. Kauer stating that the 
survey was “immediately necessary” and would be a “jus 
tified expenditure of state highway funds whether or not 
an Ohio turnpike may eventually be constructed.” 


Southern Police School.—A Southern Police Training 
Institute is to be established this year at the University 
of Louisville to serve eleven southern and border states 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. [hiree twelve 
week courses are planned for each year—enrollment in 
cach to be confined to twenty-five. Those attending will 
be selected by their police departments, which will be 
expected to continue their salaries while they are taking 
the courses, tuition free 

[he institute expects to train officers in investigation 
methods, organization and administration, crime preven 
tion, criminal psychology, sociology, and legal principles, 
Study of social-leg 
be included. Dr. John W. ‘Taylor, president of the Uni 
versity of Louisville, has obtained grants of $100,000 each 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Cor 
poration tor the project 


al problems of the southern states will 


New State Office Building in Portland.—Oregons 
State Board of Control recently awarded contracts for a 
ten-story state ofice building in Portland. The legislature 
has authorized expenditure of $2.5 million for the proj 
ect. The board hopes to provide space for all the state 
departments located in Portland. 


Connecticut School Construction.—\ $180 million 
program of the Connecticut School Building Commis 
sion for School construction is well under way. A total ol 
183 projects involving $82 million in capital outlay are 
expected to be completed by July, IQs. Under an ex 
panded state construction-aid program approved by the 
1949 legislature, the state is obligated to pay about 300 
million of the $180 million. Local communities will pay 
the remainder. New projects already planned will ac 
commodate 65,147 pupils, and the building cost will 
average $1,261.66 per pupil. 
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ow We devote this special mid-century issue to six articles which take stock of the develop. 


ment of state government since the turn of the century and point to some of the continuin 
problems. Progress has been momentous, and so are the tasks that remain, as these papers 
drive home. No single issue could deal with all of the developments and problems. But the 
subjects treated cover a wide span, and they are presented by distinguished authorities: Mr 


Merriam, the Morton D. Hull Distinguished Service Professor Emeritus of Political Science 


at the University of Chicago; Mr. Cocking, chairman of the board of editors of The Schoo] 
Executive and The American School and U niversity, former state Commissioner of Educa. 


tion in Tennessee; Mr. MacDonald, United States Commissione) of Public Roads; Mr. Hoeh. | 


ler, Director of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare; Mr. Renne, President of Montana 
State College; and Mr. Gaus, Professor of Government at Harvard University.@2 


State Government at Mid-Century 


By CuHarves E. MERRIAM 


University of Chicago 


The States in Their Setting 


O SKETCH the broad panorama of the last half 

century of our Federal Union would require 

a major effort. This I know too well, for in 
1929-32 we prepared such a picture in President 
Hoover's Recent Social Trends (two large volumes 
and many monographs).' Fifty years have made vast 
differences in the United States. Three wars (count- 
ing the Spanish War), depressions, recessions, cold 
wars, have shaken us from one end to the other, and 
the ends are farther apart than they were. 

Our population has increased from 75 million to 
an estimated 150 million. Our national income has 
advanced from $14.5 billion to $224 billion in 1948. 
Agriculture, business, and labor have developed be- 
yond the dreams of men. Education has made amaz- 
ing progress. The discoveries and inventions of sci- 
ence and technology have increased on an extraordi- 
nary scale. Early in the twentieth century I heard a 
learned professor outline the future of physics. But 
even his imagination was unable to foresee what was 
to happen in his own field. In health and the hu- 
manities tremendous strides have been taken toward 
happier days. The global position of the United 
States has been “gin and we now find ourselves, 
whether we like it or not, in a position of world 
opportunity, soe responsibility, world leadership. 

All this has a bearing not only upon world policy, 
not only upon national policy, but also upon the 
policy and position of the forty-eight states. It is in 
the light of phenomena such as these that the activi- 
ties of our American commonwealths are carried on. 
The 140,000 more or less independent governments 
which operate within and under the states are a part 
of this amazing development. Affecting them all, 
moreover, are the many large units of private gov- 


iMr. Merriam was a member of President Hoover’s Com- 
mission on Recent Social Trends. 
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ernment, sometimes larger than some states. These 
are the great financial corporations, the larger labor 
unions, the farm organizations, which rank high in 
wealth and in political power. Relative sizes of cer. 
tain of these units and states are indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 

1945° 


Gross revenues Employees 
(in millions) 


General Motors Corporation. . . .$4,702 380,000 
Standard Oil of N. J........ . 3,301 1 29,000 
ye ed 6€*g A ee 2,625, 547,000 


U. S. Steel Corporation _»-+ Ree 297,000 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co... 2,546 


ho 


New York State....... 1,485, 79,000 
Pennsylvania Railroad System .. 1,000 1 38,000 

California ....... 1,025 59,000 
Michigan . | 33,000 
Illinois .... oie peace a 40,000 
CD a ks heaaaces ‘i 145 14,000 
eee re 29 3,500 
Wyoming ene 25 3,000 


Professional organizations such as engineers, lawyers, 
physicians, and teachers, to mention a few, have num- 
bers running up into high figures which rival the 
populations of some commonwealths. Religious, so- 
cial, also cultural groups, abound. 

The ability to reorganize and readjust the many 
relations of these groups has constituted and today 
constitutes a severe test of the flexibility of the state 
in new and rapidly changing conditions. 

Let us look for a moment at the “public govern- 
ments” alone and their relationships to the states. 
Some 3,000 counties, some 35,000 cities and villages, 
and some 90,000 school districts are scattered over 


*Corporate statistics are from Moody’s Manual of Invest- 
ments: Industrial Securities; Railroad Securities; Public Util- 
ity Securities (1949). State figures include borrowings and are 
from The Book of the States, 1950-51. 
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nuing | Lt. ee ae : 

bapers } the nation. There are many other relatively small Functions 

ut the} governing areas, such as sanitary or drainage dis- A 

> Ae tricts, irrigation districts, public utility districts, to LOOK AT the flow of state functions reveals a 

os ool mention only a few. But there are also larger units, flood of actions. Those who concluded that the 

a of which the Tennessee Valley Authority is the larg- changes of the times were liquidating the role of 

choo] est and most impressive. the states have proved to be mistaken. The rise and 

duce. The development. of nearly but not all of these development of four broad fields of major state ac- 

Hoeh- } agencies proceeds from the legal impulse of the state, _ tivity—education, health and welfare, highways, con- 

ntang | and the) are regulated through the state government. servation—are treated in separate articles of this 
Assistance in financing them also has been a large issue. But right here, for the sake of perspective, we 

and growing task for state governments. should look at some of them briefly. 

Of all the units subordinate to the state the city is, The vast, present American system of public 
of course, the most populous and important from the _ schools, from kindergarten through the state univer- 
point of view of wealth and production. Outlining sities, owes much to the past half century. It has 
the framework and powers of cities has been one of many roots in the hopes and counsel of Americans, 
the most difficult of all state problems—taxing both from Jefferson on. But recently the fruition has 

ingenuity and energy to the utmost. The total popu- been amazing. Control has remained for the most 
lation of cities with individual populations over 100,- part with the local communities, but to a very large 
goo now exceeds 38 million. Counties, similarly, have degree it is the states that have made the great de- 
These increased rapidly in wealth, but they have not pre- velopment possible. They have contributed much in 
labor | sented as many puzzling problems as the urban com- guidance, still more in finance. In 1948 alone they 
igh in munities. Towns, villages, and rural units have mul- spent more than $2.3 billion on education—their 
f col tiplied, and thei func tions have been shifted around highest single category of expenditure. That, by the 
1e fol: at many times and in many ways, as I can testify way, compares with total federal expenditures for 
from a long life in two tiny towns (300 and 600 in all purposes, excluding debt retirement, of a little 
population) and two whopping big ones. If all these over $520 million in 1900, and with a corresponding 
rloyees communities have been problems to themselves, they total of state expenditures in 1902 approximating 
| have been problems to their states, as well. $182 million. I would be one of the last to hold that 
0,000 In addition to seeking order and constructive ac- education, or any other major state function, has 
‘9,000 | complishment in relationship with their local sub- come of age, or given us reason to rest on our Oars. 
7,000 | divisions, the states have undertaken many govern- Our schools are not adequate to our needs in num- 
ate: mental relations across state lines. Interstate com- bers, physical plant, or content of education; and 
pacts provide for numerous cooperative endeavors the educational load will increase sharply in the 
9,000 by groups of states, in fields ranging from pollution next years. But we have come a long way! 
5,000 control to education. More informal arrangements We could say the same of welfare and health, and 
JOO account for still others. certainly of highways. At the turn of the century the 
oo Relations between the states and the United States, — states were doing next to nothing in these fields. 
9,000 | meantime, have grown extraordinarily complex. Indeed, the concept of public welfare and public 
gee Population and wealth have been unusually fluid. health as involving public financial responsibility 
50 They have shifted industrial and social balances had not advanced very far. But as our productivity 
ie right and left. The development of the Southeast increased enormously, the industrial pattern became 
_ and the Southwest offers ample evidence of this, vast and complex, city slums multiplied, free land 
ail especially in very recent dec ades, and it produces was taken up, alarming depressions came, the Amer- 
re) startling upsets in industrial, political, and social ican man had to take a new look at public welfare 
balances of long standing. Interstate immigration and seek new means of serving it. Many state gov- 
= has been tremendous. The important problem of ernments became pioneers in social welfare; others 
ill the nature, extent, and types of decentralization and were far behind. The field is not exclusively state, 
ve centralization, with its implications for federal-state any more than education is. It became clear that de- 
oa relations, has made it necessary to re think the entire mands for social security of many types require the 
situation. On the whole, it would be fair to say that combined efforts of locality, state, and nation. 
oil during the last half-century, as compared with 1850- As for highways, the coming of the automobile 
seal igoo, we have heard much more about the oppor- early in the century necessitated the beginning of a 
pe tunities than about the rights of states; more about —_ road system undreamed of in earlier days. Its de- 
ail the fullest development of state resources than about velopment has been the responsibility, above all, of 
| their restrictions and limitations; more about needs the states, and the states now face the tremendous 
ail for cooperation with the other levels of govern- task of improving and expanding it to meet present 
pee + ment than about the feasibility of mutual exclusive- and future needs, 
are 


ness. 


Those have been the chief but by no means the 
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exclusive functional areas in which the states have 
been obliged to innovate or expand. The forty-eight 
commonwealths have had their part in the rich de- 
velopment of agriculture which, in terms of farm 
production and material ways of rural life, have run 
far beyond the wildest imaginings of the beginning 
of the century. The fantastic growth of industrial 
enterprise, quite aside from its effect on problems of 
social security, posed new problems for the states, as 
for other units, whether viewed from the point of 
view of labor, or management, or investment, or 
still broader aspects of the public interest. Corpora- 
tions, unions, cooperatives knocked loudly at the 
doors of state legislatures. 

Regulatory activities of many kinds have grown 
more complex, because the subjects of regulation in 
the public interest have themselves become vast and 
complicated. Public utility regulation, insurance 
regulation, factory inspection, measures for safety in 
mines, all demand and receive state action today be- 
yond anything considered in 1goo. The regulation 
often may have left much to be desired, but it has 
protected the savings of millions of citizens and it 
has prevented much suffering and many deaths. 

Punishment and prevention of crime, in an era 
of rapid transportation and shrinking distances, 
have posed still further problems for the states. Con- 
trol of crime, in turn, is but one facet of control 
over persons and property, an obligation of utmost 
importance to millions of our people. The protec- 
tion of personal and property rights depends largely 
on the states, partly through the local and state 
police, partly through the legislatures and the courts, 
from the highest to lowest. The statutes enacted in 
the states during the last fifty years affecting persons 
and property, together with the decisions of the 
state supreme courts alone, are tremendous in bulk 
and large in their effects on the lives of all citizens. 
Trends in this area involve the roots of American 
life. 

It is too early to review measures for civil defense, 
but this is another area in which the states have 
played, and doubtless will continue to play, impor- 
tant roles. 

With multiplied tasks, new state agencies have 
come into being to serve them. Among these are 
state planning and development agencies, with sig- 
nificant future possibilities for correlated achieve- 
ment in numerous paths. State planning in various 
forms has, of course, existed from the very moment 
government for the states was organized. But the 
general formation of state planning boards came in 
the 1930’s and reached its height with the forty- 
seven boards in 1936. Much of the impetus sprang 
from the activities of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and its predecessors, chiefly in the field 
of natural resources conservation. With a later shift 
in emphasis to industrial development, state boards 


State Government 


were reorganized and retitled. The war years say 
the creation of a considerable number of postwar 
planning commissions. Today planning and de | 
velopment agencies, now organized as the Associa. | 
tion of State Planning and Development Agencig | 
concern themselves with the development of state | 
resources and their best uses; also with cooperatiye | 
efforts in local planning, and with research on spe. | 
cific problems. Cooperative planning and research, 
in particular, are brought to bear constructively \ 
to make life better in city and countryside. fl 

In short, the people in the first half of this cep. 
tury, facing new situations, demanded vastly in. 
creased state services. The states responded. We can 
see now how the response could have been better, 
We can see numerous ways in which it should im. 
prove from now on. But, far from liquidating the | 
states, the new demands and services have given 
them large powers and responsibilities that dwarf 
those of the forty-five commonwealths in 1900. The 
fact that the federal government has grown stil] 
more rapidly, in meeting the challenge of wars, de 
pression, big business, big labor, and a national 
economic structure, does not minimize the unprece. 
dented present role of state government. 





~ 


Finance 


A 1 oF this, of course, has drawn heavily upon the 
states for financial support. State expenditures alone 
increased from $182 million in 1902 to $10,221 mil 
lion in 1948. 

State debt increased from $235 million in 1902 to 
$3,592 million in 1948. If all the debts of all inde. 
pendent government units in the states are brought 
together with those of the states, the total comes to 
more than $18 billion for 1948. 

Important changes have taken place since the tum 
of the century in the tax bases of state finances. Ad 
dition of the sales tax is an outstanding item. Addi- 
tional corporation and inheritance taxes have em 
tered the picture. Thirty-three states have adopted 
income taxes. On the other hand, the personal prop 
erty tax has tended to decline. Meantime, grants in 
aid, both from the federal government to the states 
and from the states to the localities, have multiplied. 
Federal grants rose from a little over $3 million in 
1g02 to more than $1.4 billion in 1948 and an esti 
mated $2 billion plus for 1950. (The latter two | 
figures include grants to localities as well as states, 
but most of the money has been granted to the 
states.) In turn, aid paid by the states to local gov 
ernments has risen from slender beginnings to more 
than $3 billion in 1948, almost half of it in state aid 
for schools. Thus there has been a great deal of | 
financial interchange by the three levels of govern | 
ment. On the whole, however, inability to decide } 
upon the division of state and national revenue, and | 


~ 
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also of state and local revenue, has thus far proved 
an insuperable obstacle to establishment of a thor- 
oughly sound fiscal system.? This is a problem that 
knocks hard upon the door, and it must be met now. 


The Framework 


M: \NTIME, although the basic outlines of state 
government have not changed greatly except to 
orow in size, its structure shows many and far-reach- 
ing alterations. 

The Executive.—Constitutionally, the governors 
began as relatively weak executives in the 18th cen- 
tury, but before the middle of the 19th century 
theit powers began to increase. ‘I his tendency con- 
tinued, and in the last half century brought a new 
yattern. The governor was greatly strengthened, 
partic ularly in relation to the legislative body. He 
received a longer term, larger appointing power, a 
stronger veto, more influence over the direction of 
administration, and a general disposition to supply 
leadership in political affairs. Step by step, the ap- 
pointing power tended to concentrate in the hands 
of the governor, who became a powerful and domi- 
nating figure, although his authority in most cases 
did not include all statewide offices, many of whom 
continued to be elected. The appointment of new 
offices generally was placed in the governor’s hands. 
subject to confirmation by the state senate. 

Also, there was a strong tendency during the last 
fifty years to develop the merit system. State after 
state adopted civil service. General civil service pro- 
grams have been instituted by law in thirteen states, 
and in the others merit systems have been established 
for some departments or functions. The adminis- 
trative service of the state government in this way 
was materially improved technically. Among the 
more notable features of the development of the 
governor's power was the organization of an execu- 
tive budget as a means of controlling state appro- 
priations and expenditures more effectively. In con- 
nection with the reorganization of administration 
and growth of civil service, a great body of adminis- 
trative rules and regulations appeared. 

On the whole, the emergence of executive agen- 
cies in the states followed the general trend in our 
structure of private and public government as well. 
The governor in the state, the president in the 
United States, the mayor in the city, all assumed a 
stronger position of leadership, with broader ad- 
ministrative authority and responsibility. In private 
affairs powerful figures also appeared in the greater 
industrial corporations and likewise in the great 
labor unions, and in professional associations such 
as those of medicine, law, teaching, and science. 

The Legislature.—In state legislative bodies rela- 


See entire issue of State Government, Vol. XX, No. 11, 
Nov., 1947. 


tively few basic changes of form emerged. One state, 
to be sure, provided for a unicameral legislature— 
Nebraska. But this example was not followed. The 
initiative and referendum were widely adopted in 
the early part of the twentieth century, reaching a 
total of more than twenty states. These devices con- 
tinue to be used, especially the referendum, particu- 
larly on important questions such as constitutional 
amendments, bond issues, and in some states, nota- 
bly California, many statutory measures. The legis- 
lative bodies found very great difficulty in keeping 
up with shifts in population, notably in maintain- 
ing a just balance of power between urban and 
rural districts. 

There were, however, important developments in 
another direction. Legislative councils to the num- 
ber of some twenty-six were established. They were 
intended io provide continuing legislative inquiry 
when the legislature was not in session. This made 
possible the preconsideration and preparation of 
much valuable material to be utilized later in the 
regular sessions. Likewise, legislative reference agen- 
cies were established for the enlightenment and con- 
venience of legislators. One of the most notable was 
Charles McCarthy's Wisconsin Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, which acquired renown throughout the 
land. In the last twenty-five years others have been 
established and still others further strengthened. 
Some forty of these reference bureaus—many of 
which perform bill drafting and other services in 
addition to research—now function with various de- 
grees of drive and efficiency. 

The increasing tempo and complexity of state law 
making led to important efforts to hold over-aggres- 
sive interests in check. Many new forms of lobbying 
sprang up, and also many different ways of checking 
the abuses of lobbying.’ Political parties, factions, 
special interests, and professional lobbies often 
made the course of legislation far from smooth. 

The Judiciary.—In the field of state court organi- 
zation, a significant step toward unification and co- 
ordination was taken in recent times through the 
establishment of judicial councils in about thirty 
states. These councils gather and study court statis- 
tics, formulate rules for more efficient handling of 
court business, and recommend to the legislatures 
changes governing court organization and proce- 
dure. A recent step forward was the organization in 
1949 of the Conference of Chief Justices, composed 
of state supreme court justices, with the purpose of 
providing for the exchange of ideas and information 
on state judicial operation and for consultation 
among the highest courts concerning the improve- 
ment of judicial administration. 

Teamwork for Improvement.—An event of great 
significance was the organization of the Council of 


3See Belle Zeller, Pressure Politics in New York (1937). 
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State Governments, which serves as a clearing house 
for the various state governments. The Council is 
Secretariat for the Governors’ Conference, the Con- 
ference of Chief Justices, the National Association 
of Attorneys General, the National Association of 
Secretaries of State, the National Association of 
State Budget Officers, the Legislative Service Con- 
ference, the National Association of State Purchas- 
ing Officials, and an Association of Administrators 
of the Interstate Compact for the Supervision of 
Parolees and Probationers. Cooperating closely with 
it is the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. 

Many other types of organizations, interstate, 
statewide, and local, are maintained by the states. 
Taken together they contribute greatly to raising 
the level of information and analysis in the com- 
monwealths. 

The Governors’ Conference, from relatively weak 
beginnings in 1908, has risen to a very important 
position in government. Twenty-three states in the 
last year and a half have set up commissions, mod- 
eled after the Hoover Commission on the federal 
level, to formulate recommendations for the reor- 
ganization of state administrative structure and 
practice. To date four of these “little Hoover com- 
missions” have completed their studies. 


Political Parties 


_ American party system has its roots in the 
states. Its regulation and control is conducted al- 
most wholly, although not entirely, by the states 
acting separately. We have come in this century to a 
great body of statutes governing the nomination of 
candidates in primaries or otherwise, especially in 
the form of direct primaries, provisions for the out- 
lines of various state committees, and rules and reg- 
ulations devised for the conduct and supervision of 
elections. In the last fifty years voting qualifications 
have been fundamentally altered by conferring the 
franchise upon women. Experiments have been 
undertaken in proportional representation, al- 
though upon the local rather than the statewide 
level. One state, Georgia, has lowered the voting age 
from 21 to 18—which may or may not be a signifi- 
cant trend. Several states have experimented with 
changes in educational and voting qualifications, 
leaving the basic issues unresolved in many com- 
monwealths. 


Conclusion 


Ave federal-state problem, after all, is fundamen- 
tally a phase of the great and unending task of pre- 
serving the best equilibrium among several political 
units in a democracy. The functions and powers of 
the several units inevitably vary widely with chang 


ing political, economic, and cultural conditions 
while the fundamental problem of a moving equi. | 
librium remains much the same for Americans, Fed, 
eralism itself has become a world-wide problem of | 
vital interest and meaning for peace and democrag 
—for free industrial and political society. 

It is said that Americans are sometimes too boag. 
ful and at other times too bashful. We hear it saiq 
sometimes with apologies that American states are 
outdated and might better be given up. But what ) 
would we put in their place? The fact is that if we 
did not have states it would be necessary to create 
them, with the same fundamental purpose that js 
now our goal, of maintaining the balance between 
liberty and authority, between central and local, and | 
with an adequate division of functions and respon. } 
sibilities. We need not apologize for our American 
states. 





I was not commissioned in this article to lead ys 
out of the wilderness. This is the job of the compe. 
tent John Gaus, and heaven help him. I do not } 
know what changes the second half of the twentieth 
century will produce in the fortunes of the Ameri- } 
can commonwealth. But it is clear that we face a fu 
ture with incredible possibilities of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, beyond men’s earlier 
dreams. Once again, I may say, “We stand at the 
gates of an age of plenty; key in hand; fumbling at | 
the lock.’’ We can find the way if we have the faith j 
and the will. 

The second half of the twentieth century isa 
sharp challenge—the sharpest the human race has 
ever faced. It involves applying the enormous possi: 


bilities opened up by atomic energy and other s¢- 
ences; new understandings and broader education; 
economic and political adjustments often of the ! 
greatest complexity and difficulty. This demands the | 
mobilization of all the available talents, whether 
local, state, or federal, bringing them to bear upon 
the major problem of free society, industrial and 
political. 

But there is no need for pessimism, doubt, or fear. 
Intelligence has brought great gifts to man, but this 
intelligence should not make modern man obsolete, 
least of all the unterrified American. The mind i 
still king and can rise to yet greater heights of in 
tellectual and social achievement; to levels of living 
worthy of the dignity of man and his high destiny. | 
In this movement the second half of the twentieth | 
century will bring still greater duties and responsi 
bilities to the American commonwealth. 


‘Designed to carry out the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission for the establishment of an agency on federal-state 
relations, a bill to set up a temporary national commission on 
intergovernmental relations has been jointly introduced by 4 
group of over forty senators. This presidentially appointed 
commission would make recommendations to Congress on such 
matters as revenue sources, allocating functions to the several 
levels of government, and on grants-in-aid. 
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The Role of the States in 


Education 


Since 1900 


By WALTER D. CockINnG 


Chairman, Board of Editors, The School Executive 


HE outstanding trend in state educational de- 

velopment since the turn of the century has 

been a constantly increasing concern on the 
part ol the states to afford equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all. Legislation, organization, administra- 
tion, money, personnel, and programs have been the 
means to this end. Progress has been made, but 
much remains to be done in most if not all of the 
states. At times it would appear that the objective 
of better educational opportunity was partially lost 
sight of as attention was directed to one or more of 
the means used to achieve the desired result. 

Looking back over the first half of the century, 
we must conclude that during these fifty years peo- 
ple of the various states struggled valiantly to attain 
better education for themselves and to assure it for 
the generations which were to follow. They demon- 
strated a great and sincere faith in education which 
has steadily grown stronger with the passage of the 
years. 

That so much progress was made in so short a 
time is indeed miraculous. People differed on the 
amount of educational opportunity which they 
thought desirable. They disputed, at times bitterly, 
about ways of accomplishing their aims. Compla- 
cency, selfishness, partisan political considerations, 
extraneous influences, and ignorance of the facts 
often were obstacles limiting the progress made, and 
increasing the difficulties to be overcome. Yet the 
advance continued. 


Schools in 1900 


A BRIEF look at the situation as it was in 1900 may 
help to orient the reader to what has happened in 
the past fifty years. In 1900 there were 250,000 
schools with an enrollment of 15.5 million pupils. 
Expenditures for them in 1900 were $325 million. 
Only 50 per cent of the population from 5 to 17 
years of age attended school, and the average child 
attended for less than 72 days a year. Schools were 
open an average of 144 days a year. The average 
annual expenditure per pupil was slightly more 
than $20. Teachers were paid an average monthly 
salary (twelve months) of $27.12. Only 12 per cent 
of the children of high school age attended a high 


school. Less than two persons out of every 100 of 


the population, 21 years of age and over, graduated 
from college. Some states had not as yet enacted 
compulsory attendance laws for pupils at any age 
level. 

Little attention was given to designing school 
buildings in accordance to the program carried on 
in them. Most buildings were not constructed of 
fireproof materials. The curriculum was based pri- 
marily on acquiring knowledge and skills in a few 
restricted areas. Rote learning was the predominant 
practice. Schools were small. Professionally prepared 
administrators were unknown, and the need for 
them was practically unrecognized. Schools were 
administered largely by school boards which deter- 
mined the curriculum, selected the teachers, and 
ran school affairs. Organization and administration 
were poor. In summary, educational opportunity 
was small, and many did not take advantage even 
of what was offered. 


Schools in 1950 


~ 
ae the situation today, fifty years later. 
More than 26 million pupils attend schools full 
time, and several million adults are in part-time 
attendance. Expenditures are more than $4 billion 
a year. Of the five to seventeen age group, 82 per 
cent are enrolled in public schools, and the average 
child attends for 150 days. Schools are kept open 
for an average of 180 days a year. The expenditure 
per pupil in average daily attendance is approxi- 
mately $200. The average teacher’s salary on a 
twelve-month basis is $225. More than 70 per cent 
of children of high school age are in high school. 
More than ten persons out of every 100 of the pop- 
ulation, 21 years of age and over, have graduated 
from college. 

New school buildings are being built in all sec- 
tions of the country; more than $1: billion of new 
construction was done in 1949-50. The new build- 
ings are designed primarily for the functions they 
are to perform and embody great advances in de- 
sign, materials, heating, ventilating, lighting, and 
acoustics. 

The programs of the schools are varied and broad. 
Health, diet, recreation, international understand- 
ing, many phases of vocational education, extensive 
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studies in many phases of science, increased atten- 
tion to art and music, child care, library use, and 
lunchroom facilities, are among the many phases of 
1950 school programs, in addition to the traditional 
parts which have come down to us through the 
years. Furthermore, the span has grown to include 
kindergarten and nursery schools for the very young 
child, and schools for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years, commonly called junior or community col- 
leges, for the late adolescent. Emphasis in learning 
is placed increasingly upon “doing” instead of mem- 
orizing knowledge per se. 

Such an expanded program requires highly 
trained teachers, skilled in learning processes and in 
subject matter. Of more than 850,000 teachers in the 
public schools in 1947-48, 87 per cent had two or 
more years of special college preparation. By 1950, 
approximately 5 million pupils were being trans- 
ported daily in almost 100,000 school buses. In 
many communities, the school was the largest res- 
taurateur in town. 

To organize and administer an enterprise of such 
size and vastness requires skilled leadership. In 
1950, approximately 7,000 school administrators ad- 
minister this far-flung enterprise under policies set 
by almost 100,000 boards of education. Most of 
these people not only are college graduates but 
have one or more additional years of special prep- 
aration for their tasks. 

This, then, is a bird’s eye view of education in 
action in the United States at the end of the first 
half of the twentieth century. To compare schools 
in 1900 with those in 1950 is a virtually impossible 
task. The job is so different in conception, the size 
of the task so changed, and the abilities of the per- 
sonnel so different and varied, that comparison is 
meaningless. 


The Growing State Role 


Win rHis picture of educational progress, let us 
look at the states’ part in the development. First, 
the states’ position at the beginning of the century 
must be made clear. In 1900, the federal union was 
composed of forty-five states (Oklahoma was ad- 
mitted in 1907, and both Arizona and New Mexico 
in 1912). 

All the states by 1900 had recognized at least the- 
oretically some responsibility for the education of 
their people. All had established at least a mini- 
mum of state machinery. Legislation affecting edu 
cation was common. All states had provided for a 
chief state school officer, though his duties and re 
sponsibilities ordinarily were meager, as were his 
salary, staff, and influence. Many states had pro- 
vided for a state board of education as well as othe 
special boards and commissions. The principle of 
some state financial support was accepted, but the 


amounts of money were small. Legislation provid. 
ing for the compulsory attendance of children of 
certain ages in school, the certification of teac hers, 
and other matters were much to the fore. Also, 
states were exerting some control over what should 
be taught in the schools. 

On the whole, however, the influence of the 
States over education at the beginning of the cep. 
tury was weak and ineffectual. The most important 
action was the recognition (silent in most cases) of 
the principle of local control of schools. The year 
1900 might be characterized further as the begin. 
ning of the time of awakening with respect to the 
states’ concern for education. 

The period 1900-1950 has witnessed a greatly 
increased role of the state in educational develop. 
ments. It began early in the century and has grown 
with ever increasing rapidity. The end is not yet in 
sight. Illustrations follow which are indicative of 
the growing role of the states in all phases of the 
educational enterprise. 


Legislation and Court Action 


‘Sew GHourT the fifty-year span, legislation affect. 
ing schools has been considered by the legislature 
of every state. Much has been enacted into law 
Much of this legislation has resulted in a greater 
centralization of control of schools at the state level, 
Practically every phase of school organization and 
operation has been the subject of law making. 
Organization of school districts, transportation of 
pupils, financing of schools, compulsory school at- 
tendance, teachers’ qualifications and salaries, the 
curriculum, codes for school building, have been 
matters of legislative action in all the states and are 
indicative of the breadth of the increasing interest 
of the states in schools. Legislation has varied from 
the type which spelled out in detail what was to be 
done to that which authorized an agency or official 
to have responsibility for certain matters. 

The courts, too, throughout the period, rendered 
many decisions affecting schools. Decisions contin- 
ued to recognize education as a function of the 
political state, and as a result strengthened the con- 
ception of the state’s responsibility. Increasingly, 
interpretations of school law have been rendered by 
the attorneys general of the several states and, since 
most of these opinions are never challenged, they 
have the effect of law. As a result, attorneys gen- 
eral have had much to do with the formation and 
direction of school policy. Also, administrative law 
or regulation has shaped educational policy and 
practice. The various educational boards and state 
administrative officers in the states are charged with 
a considerable amount of policy-making. The reg: 
ulations they have enacted form an important patt 
of school law. During the past twenty-five years, 
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The Role of the States in Education Since 1900 


this type of legal enactment has increased in 


amount and importance. 


Financing Schools 


< outstanding trend with respect to the financ- 
ing of schools has been the acceptance of state re- 
sponsibility for their support. At the turn of the 
century, state support was minor, consisting pri- 
marily of the income from the lands set aside for 
schools. Slowly, public opinion developed that the 
state should aid in the financing of schools so 
that educational opportunity might be equalized 
throughout the state. A considerable amount of 
research was undertaken. Studies by Updegraff, 
Strayer, Haig, Swift, Simpson, Newcomer, and par- 
ticularly Mort and his associates, not only showed 
clearly the need for equalization, but, more im- 
portant, proposed procedures for doing it. As a 
result, the states began to consider and adopt plans. 
By 1950 practically all the states had accepted their 
responsibility to equalize educational opportunity, 
and many of them had effective programs to bring 
it about. 

In 1950 the average state was financing approx- 
imately jo per cent of the cost of the foundation 
program. The range was from 4 per cent in one 
state to 87 per cent in another. Both the amount 
and percentage of state support continue to in- 
crease. Several reasons for the trend can be pointed 
out: (1) the financial inability of many school dis- 
tricts to provide an adequate educational program; 
(2) the vast differences in wealth in the various 
school districts; (9) the growing differences between 
the number to be educated and the financial ability 
of the districts; (4) the increasing mobility of the 
population within states; (5) the growth in size of 
cities and the decrease in the rural population; (6) 
the increasing concern that everyone have the op- 
portunity for a good education; (7) the need to 
broaden the tax base. 

As we reached the century half-way point, the 
states were engaged in digesting what they had 
learned during the previous fifty years and were 
appraising the machinery they had created. Em- 
phasis seemed to be shifting from the state’s obliga- 
tion to equalize educational opportunity for all to 
the state’s partnership stake in providing a decent 
education for all its citizens. 


Curriculum Development 


Bie First half of the century was a period of 


social awakening. The people were concerned with 
preserving our way of life and with extending its 
benefits and privileges. It was natural, then, that 
they used the machinery of state government to aid 
in the development of these goals through the pro 
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gram of the schools. Most state legislatures enacted 
laws which made mandatory the teaching of various 
subjects by the schools. 

Also, state departments of education began in the 
twenties to organize statewide programs to study 
revision of the curriculum. In many of the states, 
courses of study were prepared and published. Most 
of them were suggestive rather than mandatory. 
These efforts also influenced many local school sys- 
tems to restudy their programs and resulted in a 
period of earnest consideration of the whole teach- 
ing enterprise. Under the stimulation of state de- 
partments, statewide workshops and conferences on 
the educational program were held with increasing 
frequency. It was also significant that, during this 
period, personnel with ‘particular competencies in 
curriculum and improvement of instruction were 
added to most state departments of education. It 
can be seen, therefore, that this period marked a 
definite exercise of state leadership with respect to 
instruction in schools. Instruction began to be 
looked upon as a joint responsibility of state and 
local units. Considerable teamwork was developed. 
Toward the close of the half-century, much atten- 
tion was directed to the addition of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years to the public school cur- 
riculum. 


Reorganization of Local Units 


_ Ve school district boundaries were laid 
out in terms of transportation facilities then avail- 
able. The horse was transportation’s chief motive 
power; roads were poor and unsurfaced. Hence 
school districts had to be small in area. The prin- 
ciple was accepted that a school must be within 
walking distance of the majority of its pupils. The 
increasing scope of the program of the schools made 
it impossible for these thousands of small districts 
to provide an adequate program economically if at 
all. Furthermore, shifts in centers of population 
made many of the original districts completely 
inadequate. 

Consolidation of small districts seemed the neces- 
sary answer. During the past twenty-five years much 
has been done toward this end, particularly in the 
states of the Southeast, New England, and some sec- 
tions of the Midwest. However, there is great need 
for the elimination of thousands more school dis- 
tricts. In the reorganizations to date, the states have 
proved to be most helpful, not only through the 
passage of necessary legislation permitting and stim- 
ulating consolidation of districts, but even more 
through intelligent leadership. During the first fifty 
years of the century more than 35,000 school dis- 
tricts were eliminated. It is obvious that needed 
district reorganization cannot be brought about 
without strong efforts at the state level. 
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Development of Elementary and Secondary Schools 


mon patterns of school organization emerged 


during the first half of the twentieth century. The 


influence of the state agencies had much to do with 
the development of these patterns. As long as weak 
and ineffective agencies existed at the state level, 
the local school systems went their own ways and 
formed their own individual types of organization. 

One result of stronger interest and machinery at 
the state level was the development of a statewide 
type of organization in local districts. Early in the 
century the prevailing type of organization was an 
elementary school composed of grades one through 
eight and a secondary school of grades nine through 
twelve. Later this type of organization was modified 
so that the elementary school rather generally was 
composed of the first six grades, and the secondary 
school of grades seven through twelve. This period 
also saw the rise of the junior high school as a divi- 
sion of secondary education, generally comprising 
grades seven through nine. Kindergartens also be- 
came more general, especially in the cities, and were 
included as parts of the elementary schools. 

During the past twenty-five years there has been a 
considerable development of junior or community 
colleges, with some attempt to make them a part of 
secondary education, thus extending the period of 
secondary education through the fourteenth grade, 
or a total secondary school span of eight years. 

The first fifty years of the century were note- 
worthy for the great growth of the secondary school, 
both in numbers attending and in the scope of its 
program. In 1900 519,251 pupils were in secondary 
schools. The enrollment had grown by 1950 to ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 pupils. At the beginning of 
the century the program was narrow and restricted 
to a relatively small offering, largely directed at 
preparation of an elite group for college. By 1950 it 
was increasingly diverse. Vocational education had 
become an accepted part of secondary education. 
The passage of the Smith-Hughes act in 1917 by 
Congress provided financial aid to the states for 
teaching of agriculture, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, and home economics, and gave the necessary 
spur to this development. Later additions to the 
original act aided in the growth of these programs. 
Much greater attention was devoted to non-college 
preparatory subjects, and there was increasing em- 
phasis on the role of the secondary school in the 
preparation for adult living and citizenship. 

State departments of education played an ever- 
increasing role in these developments. A consider- 
able amount of state leadership was provided. State 
personnel took the lead in getting educational 
groups to study the problems. They did much to 
form a favorable climate of public opinion for the 
expanding program. 


State Government 


Increasing financial assistance for the growing 
program was provided from state sources. State 
supervision and assistance became general in most 
of the states. It is also fair to point out that the 
influence of state approval and accreditation of local 
schools provided a stimulus to the local systems for 
better facilities and personnel and for enriched pro- 
grams. 


Higher Education 


ie First fitty years of the century also witnessed 
an amazing growth of public colleges and universj. 
ties. State influence and action were directly re. 
sponsible. State legislative action provided the funds, 
authorized the developments, and created organiza- 
tional controls. State boards enacted the policies for 
these institutions and gave general oversight to their 
development. 

By 1950 every state had one or more institutions 
of higher learning, including state universities, agri- 
cultural and mechanical arts colleges, technical 
schools, teachers colleges, other professional schools, 
and junior or community colleges. In 1947-48, the 
states spent over $500 million on these institutions, 
(The institutions received almost another $500 mil- 
lion from student fees and grants from the federal 
government and other sources.) Our public colleges 
and universities represent direct state action in edu- 
cation. The facilities now available provide prep- 
aration and research for most of the social and 
economic interests of the people. The states cer- 
tainly have demonstrated their belief in higher edu- 
cation and its benefits to society. 


Plant and Transportation 


‘te GROWTH and expansion of schools and colleges 
during the past fifty years have brought about a 
large increase in the number and kind of plant 
facilities. Here, again, the states have played im- 
portant and interesting roles. They not only di- 
rectly financed and controlled the public colleges, 
but planned and constructed the plants. The role 
of the states in relation to elementary and secondary 
school plants has been important and in recent 
years has increased. 

At the beginning of the century, the states exer- 
cised little if any function with respect to school 
plants. Then state building codes began to be 
adopted, requiring certain conditions with respect 
to school buildings. A typical example was the 


provision, found in the codes of several states, re- 
quiring that windows in a classroom must not be 
closer than seven or eight feet from the front of the 
room. (A provision that is basically wrong, by the 
way.) Also, some state departments of education be- 
gan to add a school building specialist to their staff 
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The Role of the States in Education Since 1900 


to supervise school building codes and to render 
advice and service to local school districts. In 1950 
twenty-seven state departments of education pro- 
vided some school plant service. In more recent 
years, state department personnel have been of 
material assistance to local districts in making school 
plant surveys, providing technical assistance and 
counsel, approving plans for new buildings, holding 
plant conferences and workshops, and providing 
leadership in the school plant field. 

Increasingly in recent years states have assumed 
some responsibility for aiding in financing school 
plant expenditures. By 1950 twenty-three states had 
passed some legislation in this regard. Seven were 
woviding considerable financial support for new 
plants. The trend seems to point toward all states 
accepting an increased role in financing new plants. 

Transportation of pupils to and from school is 
another important development. Practically no 
school transportation existed in 1g00. By 1950 ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 pupils were being transported 
daily in more than go0,o0o0 buses at an annual cost 
of more than $150 million. Many factors have influ- 
enced this phenomenal development. Among them 
are good roads, better centralized schools, improved 
vehicles, and stimulation and assistance at the state 
level. A majority of the states now finance a sub- 
stantial part of the transportation expense. State 
supervision of transportation is prevalent in many 
states. 


Relations with Local and Federal Governments 


— increasing role of the states with respect 
to schools has been constantly increasing relation- 
ship with local school districts and with the fed- 
eral government. During the past fifty years, there 
has been increasing recognition that education pri- 
marily is the responsibility of the states. State agents 
have taken an active part in school problems at the 
local level, including improvement of instruction, 
construction of plants, organization of administra- 
tive units, quality of personnel, and financing of 
schools. This situation in most states has resulted 
in a close partnership of state and local school per- 
sonnel in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

At the federal level, also, the states have devel- 
oped important relationships with federal officials. 
In most cases, the federal government recognizes 
that it should operate with respect to schools 
through the official state agencies. Hence as fed- 
eral concern for schools has grown, there has been 
more reason for federal and state officials to work 
together. The Smith-Hughes and related acts for 
vocational education, the federal school lunch pro- 
gram, the various programs and activities in which 
schools had a part during the two world wars, the 
federally sponsored work programs during the de- 
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pression in the 1930's, plus other activities, have 
caused state educational agencies to give great em- 
phasis and much time to state-federal relationships 
affecting schools. It seems certain that these rela- 
tionships in the years ahead will grow in importance 
and number. 


State Organization for Education 


| F 1goo, the organizational structure for education 
at the state level was simple and required few em- 
ployees. Today, it is a large and rapidly growing 
structure, and involves many times the number of 
employees it did in 1goo0. State legislatures are the 
basic policy-making and financing bodies of the 
states on educational matters. In all of the states, 
legislatures also have provided for boards of con- 
trol for various phases of education. Government 
and educational specialists have advocated that the 
number of such boards be small. However, the prac- 
tice in a majority of the states has been to increase 
the number as new additions to the educational 
organization have been made. 

In 1950, while all states have boards dealing with 
phases of education, thirty-nine states hold the state 
board of education responsible for public schools 
and nine do not have such a board. The state board 
of education in the thirty-nine states usually has 
the following major responsibilities: formulating 
and directing policies, authorizing courses of study, 
certificating teachers, administering school funds, 
and directing policies of vocational education. Other 
state board responsibilities in some states are super- 
vising new building planning, selecting text and 
library books, and administering the teachers col- 
leges. 

Ordinarily special boards are set up to admin- 
ister the state universities and agricultural and me- 
chanical arts colleges. Many students of state organ- 
ization advocate that one state board of education 
should be responsible for all educational matters at 
the state level, should select the chief state school 
officer, who should be the executive officer of the 
board, and pass upon the recommendations of this 
officer for the personnel of the state department of 
education. In 1950, no state has such a set-up, but 
it is being approached by several. 

All states in 1950 have chief state school officers. 
In thirty states, he is elected by the people, in nine 
appointed by the state board of education, in eight 
appointed by the governor, and in one appointed 
jointly by the governor and the state board. Stu- 
dents of government and education recommend that 
this official be appointed by the state board of edu- 
cation. In practice, during the fifty-year span, there 
was a slight trend in this direction. The duties and 
responsibilities of the chief state school officer have 

(Concluded on Page 143) 














Fifty Years of Accomplishment 
on State Highways 


By ‘THomas H. MacDonatp 


United States Commissioner of Public Roads 


HE United States has today by far the greatest 

system of highways of any nation in the 

world, Within the memory of the older groups 
of our population it has created a network of sur- 
faced highways reaching to every part of the coun- 
try. These highways have completely changed our 
way of life. They form essential links in production 
of all kinds. They have made possible great changes 
in our system of education and in rural and urban 
social life. No factor has been more significant in 
the progress and development of the country in the 
past 50 years than highway transportation. 

The building of main highways—those that carry 
the bulk of the nation’s traffic—has been entirely the 
work of the state highway departments. Federal aid 
has had important influence. Certainly our highway 
system would be nowhere nearly as complete as it is 
without federal assistance, but, except in federal 
areas, the federal government has not inself im- 
proved highways. It has been the consistent federal 
policy to aid the states financially and to cooperate 
with them in planning and constructing highways. 
All improvements of main highways have been 
made by the states. 


First Steps by the States 


lai ro 1900 most of the states had assumed no 
responsibility whatever for the condition of the 
highways, and no state had undertaken to construct 
and maintain a highway system. It is easy to under- 
stand why this was the case. Some years were to 
elapse before the country would emerge from the 
horse-and-buggy era. Few people traveled more than 
ten or fifteen miles from their homes by highway. 
There was no intercity highway travel. Outward ex- 
pansion of cities was along the street-car lines. Prac- 
tically all industry was located close to railroad 
tracks. Transport by highway was limited by the 
power and speed of horses and mules. Only about 
125,000 miles of rural road had been surfaced. High- 
ways were of local significance only, and each com- 
munity was left to its own devices as to how to get 
them. 

However, there was a strong and growing demand 
for local roads. The slogan “get the farmer out of 
the mud” was heard with increasing intensity. No 
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one had an adequate answer to the question “where 
is the money to come from?” Then, as now, there 
was bitter opposition to increases in local taxes. 

In seven states the search for funds had resulted 
in the passage of laws authorizing aid to the coun. 
ties for highways. New Jersey enacted the first law in 
1891 and by 1g00 had been followed by California, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Vermont. After 1900 other states, in increasing 
numbers, adopted the plan. 


Toward State Systems 


dows state-aid policy as adopted by the various 
states took a number of forms. In some states it con- 
sisted only of advice which might be accepted or re. 
jected by the local authorities, who retained abso- 
lute control over all the roads. Such states extended 
no financial assistance. In states which provided for 
financial aid, its acceptance generally implied an 
agreement on the part of the receiving county to 
accept the supervision of the state authorities until 
the work of construction was completed, after which 
the road reverted to full county control. In other 
states, joint participation of state and county in the 
construction of certain classes of roads—generally 
the most important ones—was mandatory. And there 
were still other variations which differentiated the 
systems adopted by the several states. 

Adoption of a policy of state aid, either in the 
form of technical assistance or funds, required the 
creation of a state highway agency. The resulting 
agencies were the seed from which the present high- 
way departments have grown. They were very small 
seeds, planted with little nourishment in the form 
of funds to support rapid growth. 

Not many years elapsed before serious defects 
developed. The local units were not technically 
equipped to administer road construction. Highway 
engineering was in the first stage of development, 
and few counties were in a position to apply the 
scant technical knowledge which then existed. The 
counties did not maintain the roads once they were 
built. 

As highways were improved and motor vehicles 
became more numerous, the concept of intercity 
travel over planned state systems gained support. 
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Fifty Years of Accomplishment on State Highways 


With this concept came the realization that the 
only hope of developing a connected system of main 
state arteries was for the state in question to assume 
full control and financial responsibility for con- 
struction and maintenance. It was definitely demon- 
strated that complete connection of main arteries 
could not be made so long as there was any depend- 
ence on county cooperation. Through arteries often 
were not the ones in which the counties had the 
greatest interest. 

All of our state highway departments were created 
in the period 1893-1917. The twenty-two in exist- 
ence by 1910 were small but active departments, 
busily ‘constructing short sections of road _ that 
would bring vociferous demands for more improve- 
ments. Only seven had designated a state highway 
system, but forces were at work that soon would 
bring rapid change. 

Less than one-half million motor-vehicles were in 
use in 1910; by 1915 the number was nearly 2.5 mil- 
lion. The vehicles were operated largely in cities, 
but their owners joined vigorously in the movement 
for better rural roads, and particularly for the im- 
provement of roads between cities. Of greater effect 
was the increase in registration fees from small 
amounts, covering registration costs, to figures that 
could provide some revenue for the highway de- 
partments. 


Federal Aid Strengthens State Organizations 


ie 
icine of state highway departments to full 
stature came as a result of the initiation of federal 
aid in 1916. The state highway departments then 
existing exerted strong influence with committees of 
Congress in culling from the maze of proposals re- 
ceived in order to frame a practicable and workable 
act. In 1914 they formed the American Association 
of State Highway Officials for uniform and con- 
certed action to get federal legislation of suitable 
character. 

It is my firm belief that the principles which char- 
acterized that act would not have obtained had it 
not been for the sober judgment and wise counsel 
of the pioneer state highway officials who then com- 
posed the association. Hardly half of the states had 
effective highway departments, but it appears to me 
particularly significant that, when the representa- 
tives of the existing departments gathered in the 
new association to discuss the possibility of federal 
action, it was recorded: “There seemed to be re- 
markable unanimity among the members as to the 
fundamentalities which should be observed in the 
granting of Federal aid.” 

In accordance with democratic concepts of divi- 
sion of authority between the federal government 
and the states, ‘the legislation preserved to the states 
the initiative in determining what roads were to be 
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built as well as the character of their improvement. 
It gave federal officers authority to approve or reject 
the state’s proposals. It placed the immediate super- 
vision of construction work in the hands of the state 
highway departments but, by subjecting the results 
of the work to final approval of the federal author- 
ity, made certain that the federal funds appropri- 
ated would be spent for sound workmanship. The 
law also imposed upon the states or their subdivi- 
sions the duty of maintenance. 

Of particular, immediate importance were the 
provisions of funds which, when matched by the 
states, permitted the construction of much-needed 
roads, and the requirement that the states must have 
adequate highway departments to avail themselves 
of the funds. By the end of 1917, every state had 
met this requirement. 

We were then engaged in the first world war. 
Highway improvement almost ceased at that time, 
and it was seriously checked in the readjustment 
period that followed. However, the state highway 
departments were being organized, and they pre- 
pared for the big job ahead of them. They little 
realized its eventual size, but the means of accom- 
plishing it were taking shape. 

In 1919 Colorado, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
and Oregon placed a tax on gasoline to provide 
funds for highways. This proved ideal for the pur- 
pose, since it charged for highway use at the time of 
use, and in proportion to weight of vehicle and ex- 
tent of travel. By 1928 every state was collecting a 
gasoline tax. The revenues produced from gasoline 
taxes have not gone entirely for highways, but those 
so assigned have been a major element in highway 
financing. 

Numbers of motor vehicles grew from less than 
one-half million in 1910 to more than g million in 
1920, and they continued the rapid climb thereafter. 
Highway revenue from registration fees followed a 
parallel course. Property taxes which had been the 
principal support of highway improvement soon 
ceased to be of significance. 

From 1900 to 1920, then, was a period of develop- 
ment and preparation. The state highway depart- 
ments were created, the job to be done was outlined, 
and sound methods of financing were established. 
Preliminary efforts of the early roadbuilders had 
greatly increased the store of knowledge as to how to 
construct roads. Builders of machinery, sensing 
what lay ahead, were feverishly developing ma- 
chines that would convert road building fully from 
hand-labor to mechanical processes. The stage was 
set for the greatest road building effort in history. 


Initial Objective Accomplished 


| 3 1g20 the objective was a system of two-lane roads 
interconnecting the cities and serving as main lines 
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for such feeder roads as it might be possible to 
build. Just where the money would come from still 
was not clearly evident. However, federal aid, reve- 
nue from g million motor vehicles, and funds from 
miscellaneous sources permitted a beginning. The 
roads built brought more motor vehicles into use 
and still more funds for highways. This cycle, or 
chain reaction, continued throughout the twenties 
and thirties, and still goes on some thirty years after 
its beginning. 

Numbers of motor vehicles grew to 25.9 million 
in 1931 to 34.5 million in 1941 and are now ap- 
proaching 44 million. Travel on rural roads 
amounted to 122 billion miles in 1936 (first year for 
which an estimate is available) and is now well be- 
yond the 200 billion mile mark. Always there has 
been a wide gap between the needs of the ever 
growing traffic and the highways available to serve 
it. Each state has sought to close the gap by increas- 
ing the duties, responsibilities, and financial re- 
sources of its highway department. 

Although established, with a few exceptions, to 
perform construction only, the highway depart- 
ments soon found themselves with a rapidly in- 
creasing burden of highway maintenance. The pe- 
riod from the early twenties to 1933 was the most 
productive in highway construction of all the years 
in our history. Between 1923 and 1933 the mileage 
of designated, primary state systems grew from 251,- 
611 to 345,751 and that of the surfaced portions of 
these systems to be maintained from 111,400 to 
271,845. 

The accompanying tables show the remarkable 
growth in mileage under state highway department 
care, in expenditures, and in numbers of vehicles 
and travel—which in turn necessitated still more 
highway facilities. 

In the face of increasing demands for schools, 
roads, hospitals, public safety, and other public 
functions, the local units continually sought to shift 
financial burdens to the states. For this reason, 
large mileages were added to the primary state sys- 
tems; a number of secondary state systems have been 
designated and given state support. This movement 
was particularly intensive during the depression 
years. 

At the same time, local units have sought con- 
tinuously to share in state motor vehicle revenues. 
In 1931 they received $33 million from State high- 
way income and by 1948 they were receiving $653 
million from that source. 

During the 1930's one state after another ap- 
proached the end of what is now regarded as the 
pioneer period of road construction. The states 
nearly had completed the job of constructing a sys- 
tem of two-lane roads connecting the centers of pop- 
ulation. But our highway system was far from ade- 
quate. Need for improvement on a scale larger and 


broader than in any preceding period became 
evident. 


Reorienting the Highway Program 


Mes or the states had applied a policy of Stage 
construction; that is, effort was made to construc 
permanent, graded highways and to save money by 
constructing low-type surfaces which might later be 
converted to higher types without great loss of ex. 
penditures already made. This procedure, although 
sound in principle, was not completely successful, 
either because the road builders of the day were 
unable to visualize the enormous advances in traffic 
volumes and in weight and speed of vehicles, or be. 
cause, visualizing these things, they were unable to 
provide for them without curtailing too greatly the 
mileage which could be constructed with available 
funds. 

Highway users, as they became acquainted with 
roads built to new standards for width, grade, and 
sight distance, complained vociferously about the 
older, low-standard roads. The mounting toll of 
accidents on the more hazardous roads of early con- 
struction added force to the complaints. Many miles 
of main rural highways now carried a trafhe that 
justified four trafhe lanes. On main routes near 
cities, business establishments of various kinds, front- 
ing immediately on the highways, gave them the 
aspect of business streets rather than through roads 
for unobstructed travel. Practically every city had 
serious congestion problems that could be solved 
only by major highway improvements. The im- 
proved rural highways brought a great volume of 
trafic to each city entrance, where it then had to 
pass over streets designed for the traffic of an earlier 
day. Urban residents demanded that a_ greater 
share of motor-vehicle revenues be applied to solu. 
tion of their problems. 

Simultaneously, farmers throughout the country 
made strong claims for improvement of the sec 
ondary or farm-to-market roads which they had to 
travel to reach the main highway or the nearest 
population center. A motor vehicle now was found 
on almost every farm. Better rural education was 
provided by consolidation of schools to which 
children were brought by bus. The automobile gave 
the farmer a broader social life, but to enjoy the full 
advantages he needed good road surfaces. 

Thus, in spite of the great length of highways 
completed, highway problems were not nearing a 
solution; on the contrary they became more com- 
plicated. 

In this situation the Bureau of Public Roads saw 
a need for comprehensive studies to determine the 
condition of all rural highways, the character and 
extent of their use, the sources of funds for different 
classes of highways, and how the burden was dis 
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ecame 

MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED, VEHICLE TRAVEL, AND STATE HIGHWAY INCOME 

AND EXPENDITURES 
Stage 
struct 1914 1921 1931 1941 1944 1948 
1ey by (Miles in billions) 
ter be | Motor vehicles registered'...... 1,763,018 10,493,666 25,862,038 34,472,145 30,086,189 40,622,264 
of ex. Miles of travel by vehicles...... (7) 55 216 333 212 398 
hough ns 5 65 60 a kee eee See (7) (*) (7) 170 101 — 199 | 
essful, i a ie Sus tee eee ee (7) ‘te (7) 163 111 199 | 
were (Dollar amounts in thousands) 

traffic Total state highway income.... $75,020 $420,485 $1,092,637 $1,820,280 $1,295,724 $2,838,943 
or be. | Road-user revenues’......... (*) 103,592 639,585 1,402,432 1,092,338 1,997,085 
ble to PS eee (*) 97,457 218,074 156,938 91,179 362,462 
ly the ROOD 6 oso cde etwas (*) 239,436 234,978 260,910 112,207 479,396 
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Total state highway 





























with expenditures ............. $75,020 $411,995 $1,091,009 $1,752,383 $1,167,500 $2,757,403 . 
, and | State-administered highways‘. 75,020 495,543 1,050,960 1,179,025 727,608 1,915,232 
it the Expenditures and transfers 
Hl of / for local roads and streets‘. . ea 6,452 32,969 359,000 297,808 652,801 
y con- | Nonhighway purposes....... ea ae 7,080 214,358 142,084 189,370 
miles | 

that | !Does not include publicly owned vehicles. 

me 2Data not available. 

near 3Net after deducting collection expenses. _ 
front- ‘Includes payments for construction, maintenance, administration, highway police, and interest and principal on highway debt. 
it Expenditures for county roads under State control are included with those for State-administered highways. 

n the 
} 

roads 
‘had } . panes etteneubern obtedin. eon en 

| r MILEAGE OF ROADS AND STREETS UNDER STATE CONTROL, 1914-1948 
OLVeL 
» im- | 
ne of 1914 1921 1931 1941 1944 1948 
id wo | Total Mileage 
arlier | under State Control. . {0,000 203,000 374,000 555,000 564,000 588,000 
eater State Primary Systems. . . {0,000 203,000 329,000 332,000 335,000 350,000 
solu State Secondary Systems. - . 45,000 196,000 200,000 206, 
intry Urban Extensions ° ° . 27,000 29,000 32,000 
- $C : 

id to Surfaced Mileage......... ® 84,000 258,000 156,000 473,000 506,000 

{ 2) M 
arest State Primary Systems. . . ° 84,000 243,000 306,000 312,000 335,000 

yund State Secondary Systems ° ° 15,000 124,000 133,000 140,000 

was Urban Extensions * * * 26,000 28,000 31,000 
hich 
gave | *Data not available. 

» full 
wavs MILEAGE OF THE PRIMARY FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY SYSTEM, 1923-1948 
ng a 
com- 1923 1928 1931 1941 1944 1948 
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tributed among classes of highway users and other 
groups. This information was needed as a basis for 
establishment of a definite, economically and social- 
ly defensible, integrated highway improvement pro- 
gram in all states. 

Congress in 1934 authorized the states to use 1.5 
per cent of the annual federal-aid funds in making 
highway planning surveys and other engineering 
and economic investigations. The Bureau of Public 
Roads undertook to assist the states in organizing 
these surveys and coordinating the work, so that the 
data could be used for analysis on a national basis. 

The first of the planning surveys was initiated in 
1935, and by the beginning of the war every state 
was engaged in such work. The facts disclosed by 
the surveys have had important application in the 
revision and broadening oi the highway programs 
of the states and the federal government. In 1944, 
when postwar federal highway legislation was being 
framed, state representatives joined with the Bureau 
of Public Roads in urging a program of greatly 
widened scope. The act passed provided $500 mil- 
lion for each of the first three postwar years, to be 
expended according to the long established federal- 
aid plan. It provided for continued improvement of 
the primary federal-aid system by assigning $225 
million of the yearly total for this purpose. It em- 
phasized the importance of urban sections of the 
system by assigning $125 million to them. It re- 
quired the states to cooperate with local officials in 
the designation of federal-aid systems of secondary 
roads and authorized $150 million for each of the 
three years for their improvement. This initial leg- 
islation provided funds for the fiscal years ending 
June go of 1946, 1947, and 1948. A subsequent 
amendment has provided funds for the fiscal years 
ending in 1950 and 1951 at a rate of $450 million 
annually. An important feature of the 1944 legisla- 
tion was the requirement that a national system of 
interstate highways, not exceeding 40,000 miles in 
extent, be designated, and made a part of the fed 
eral-aid primary system. This has been done, and it 
has had the effect of centering attention on the 
urgent needs of the most heavily traveled routes. 

Since the end of World War II, increasing traffic 
volume, resulting delay and congestion, and a con- 
tinued high accident rate have impelled the states 
to more intensive efforts toward a solution of thei 
highway difficulties. Many of them have initiated or 
completed studies of highway needs for the purpose 
of presenting to the public a full statement of the 
facts and of enlisting support for solution of prob- 
lems. Sound highway policy requires: (1) deter- 
mination of the proper size and the probable cost 
of owning and operating highway systems of the 
different classes, (2) an equitable plan for distribu- 
tion of costs among highway users and general tax- 
payers, (3) allocation of authority and financial 


responsibility among the several levels of govern. 
ment, and (4) a plan for the regulation of highway 
use to protect users and obtain maximum service. 
Studies are made and reports prepared by groups 
appointed and composed according to the choice of 
the particular states, but in every instance the work 
revolves around the highway department, and it is 
the source of much of the data and analysis. 


The Changing Pattern and Problems of State 
Highway Administration 


Measr or our highway departments were estab- 
lished to perform a single function—to construct a 
rather small mileage of highways annually with lim- 
ited funds. From this they have grown to large 
organizations, with many different functions on dif- 
ferent road systems, and they are spending many 
millions of dollars annually. Maintenance prob- 
lems grew rapidly with the completion of road sur- 
faces. They now require about twice as much ex. 
penditure as did all construction in 1920. The con- 
struction program is six times as large as in the 
early days. 

Planning of programs was once a simple matter, 
Two-lane roads connecting the cities were to be 
built, and unimproved sections nearest the cities 
and towns were of first importance. Now the high- 
way departments are confronted with a multiplicity 
of needs in every direction—on primary rural roads, 
extensions of main routes through cities, and on 
secondary or farm-to-market roads. Many factors 
must be considered in the allocation of funds among 
systems and to parts of systems. Although the high- 
way department often is directed by law as to the 
division of funds between systems, it is always re- 
sponsible for producing facts indicating what the 
distribution should be. 

Highway departments must now be staffed with 
highly trained men of special skill and technical 
ability for each class of work. Among special needs 
are those for men trained in design of structures at 
major intersections, soil work, traffic handling, ma- 
terial control, design of different types of surfaces, 
highway planning, control of funds, and purchasing. 

The various branches of most highway depart- 
ments are directed by individuals who entered the 
highway field as young men and have increased 
their knowledge and ability as the importance of 
their jobs has grown. They guide departmental 
operations with a background gained from long 
experience and constant development. 

The state highway departments face a big job in 
the future—one which they are well equipped to 
perform. They are doing a big job under the pres- 
ent scale of operations, and they owe it to the public 
to produce the facts that will lead to a fully ade- 
quate improvement program. 
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Public Welfare and Health, 1900-1950 


By Frep K. HoEHLerR 


Director, Illinois Department of Public Welfare 


HE CONCEPTS of public welfare and public 

health as we know them today have grown 

out of ancient acceptance of a common re- 
sponsibility in organized society for the security of 
the individual. 

Public welfare, in its literal meaning and its legal 
interpretation, today embraces the whole range of 
socially desirable services. It frequently has been 
used to describe a large group of activities serving 
the needs of the individual. In its broad interpre- 
tation it has included such areas in government 
action as housing, health, recreation, and social 
service. 

Actual use of the terms “public health” and 
“public welfare” to describe government functions, 
however, has narrowed to the fields of sanitation 
and of health education and regulation in one area, 
and to public assistance, child welfare, and institu- 
tional management for the sick, infirm, and prison- 
ers in another. Emphasis on public social welfare 
has grown more vigorously in the United States dur- 
ing the first half of the twentieth century than at 
any previous time in our history or, in fact, that 
of the world. 

Public relief is older than the American consti- 
tution. The early colonists from England, with a 
knowledge of the Elizabethan Poor Laws, accepted 
the principle of local responsibility for the care of 
the poor. The early laws of the American colonies 
recognized the state’s obligation to those in need. 
Some of these acts were harsh and cruel, however, 
and treated poverty as a crime worthy only of im- 
prisonment and loss of citizenship. 

Through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
these laws were subject to minor reforms and were 
brought together under local and state 
tions known variously as Board of Charities, 
of Control, Board of Management, or 
Charities and Corrections. 


organiza- 
Board 
Board of 
More than 100 years ago 
there were crusaders for more humanity in such gov- 
ernment services to people. Private charity im- 
proved its services, particularly to dependent chil- 
dren. Concepts developed in private agencies gradu- 
ally were transferred to the public authorities. 
Among their results were juvenile courts and moth- 
ers’ pensions. 

A chance visit to an East Cambridge jail to teach 

Sunday school class of women prisoners started 
Dorothea Lynde Dix on a crusade, from which we 
still profit, to improve prisons and “asylums for the 


insane.’ Her zeal and influence from 1840 on were 
felt in the entire nation east of the Mississippi. Her 
request to Congress to set aside 12,225,000 acres of 
“homestead land” as a national endowment for the 
care of the insane was passed, only to be vetoed by 
President Pierce. 

The work of Miss Dix with state authorities in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and other states made the necessary impression, and 
gradual improvement followed. Institutions, which 
were the normal channel used by the state and lo- 
cality to meet their obligation to unfortunates, 
moved from local to state control in many areas. 
These institutions were crudely named. Terms used 
were “poor house,” “work house,” “insane asylum,” 
“home for destitute children,” “home for incur- 
ables,” etc. Much of the philosophy of care and 
treatment was punitive. Reports at meetings of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction at 
Topeka, Kansas, in 1900, included most of those 
terms and concepts. But that time marked the be- 
ginning of the end for many such early principles. 

Within a few decades following 1900, changes in 
the field of public welfare were enormous, and so 
radical as to transform the whole field and method. 
Organization and administrative changes, particu- 
larly as they relate to social welfare as a state func- 
tion, were most numerous. The underlying philos- 
ophy and legal concepts moved from the punitive 
measures through condescending charity to those 
newer ideals of democratic service—by people, with 
people, for people. 


Public Health at the Turn of the Century 


| # igoo only the foundation of the public health 
service organizational structure in the United States 
had been laid. Practically all cities had adopted the 
necessary ordinances for establishing boards or de- 
partments of health, but part-time or periodic em- 
ployment of personnel and sporadic activity were 
the rule in all but the largest municipalities. As to 
the states, nine had not so much as taken the neces- 
sary legislative action to establish state boards of 
health. Where this action had been taken, the op- 
erational strength of the agency in most cases was 
extremely weak. In Illinois, for example, the entire 
staff of the State Board of Health consisted of the 
executive secretary, four lodging house inspectors, 
and three clerks. At the federal level was the Marine 
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Hospital Service, of long standing, which had begun 
to assume public health responsibilities. 

Back of the weakness of such agencies in 1900 
were several solid reasons. 

For one thing, there was not much by way of dis- 
ease prevention that a health department could do, 
comparatively speaking. The tools to work with, the 
scientific knowledge and procedures, were exceed- 
ingly scarce and crude in the light of present day 
achievements. 

Since 1900, for example, there have been de- 
veloped such highly important and useful things as 
diphtheria toxoid; serum and drugs for the cure of 
pneumonia; insulin for the control of diabetes; vac- 
cines for the prevention of whooping cough, scarlet 
fever, yellow fever, typhus fever, cholera and teta- 
nus; the sulfa drugs; and more recently the anti- 
biotics such as penicillin, drugs for the cure of 
syphilis and gonorrhea; blood tests for syphilis and 
other diseases; skin tests for diphtheria, scarlet fever 
and tuberculosis; use of x-ray in the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis and other ailments; use of the pasteur- 
izing process in safeguarding milk; most of what we 
know about psychiatry, and of nutrition and food 
values; hygienic techniques in the care of babies and 
child-bearing mothers; effective methods in the sani- 
tary disposal of sewage and other waste matter, and 
numerous other related advancements. The mos- 
quito was identified as the vector of yellow fever 
and malaria, and the rabbit was found to be the 
reservoir of tularemia. All of these are but examples 
of events which tumbled over one another in the 
advancement since 1900 of scientific knowledge use- 
ful in the prevention of disease and the promotion 
of health. They were lacking when the century 
began. 

Even if the “know what” and the “know how” 
had been available in abundance, no trained _per- 
sonnel was available in 1900 with which to staff 
public health departments. There is, of course, a 
shortage of trained personnel today, but that situa- 
tion is being remedied rapidly. In 1g00 only a few 
people had the conception of preventive medicine, 
and there were no centers of learning at which stu- 
dents could acquire this conception and the avail- 
able knowledge that had to go with it. 


State Development of Welfare 


‘ THE field of state public welfare, the trends of 
the early twentieth century were most marked. The 
term “Public Welfare” was substituted for “Chari- 
ties and Correction.” State social services were ex- 


tended to include activities on behalf of the unem- 
ployed, the handicapped, the delinquent, the aged, 
the mentally ill, and dependent families and chil- 
dren. 

The administration of public welfare progressed 


rapidly in the first three decades. By 1932 each of 
twenty-six states had established a single, major 
public welfare department. Seventeen had estab. 
lished two or more major state agencies charged 
with the administration of public welfare. Only five 
states were without any department or agency con- 
cerned with public welfare activities. In six of the 
forty-three states having recognized departments, the 
agencies also administered other major interests of 
state government, chiefly concerned with education 
and health. 

The economic depression of the thirties brought 
new pressures for state welfare organizations. Relief 
services and funds were required to relieve suffering 
and to protect the public health. Federal measures 
in providing relief grants began in 1931 and in- 
creased through 1935. At that point, public assist- 
ance grants from the federal government encour- 
aged the organization of permanent state welfare 
services. 

The early state legislation in 1935 and 1936 was 
concerned chiefly with bringing state laws into con- 
formity with the federal act. Other laws created new 
state agencies or reorganized old ones to administer 
one or more of the assistance and relief programs. 
In 1937 forty-eight state legislatures were in session, 
and in each from one to sixty-six bills on public 
welfare were introduced. The laws enacted varied 
greatly in their value and effectiveness. Neverthe- 
less, every state had some type of official welfare 
service by 1938. 

These state public welfare programs were aided 
by the development of standards of administration 
and service by the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. This association had worked constantly 
from 1930 on to counsel and assist state programs 
and to advise on legislation. 

Over the years of the half century, many individ- 
uals and organizations made singular contributions 
towards the progress and improvement of public 
welfare. The National Conference of Social Work 
(before 1917, the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections), although only a forum meeting, 
annually enabled persons in the welfare field to dis- 
cuss ideas and experiences. This conference had its 
genesis in the need expressed by members of several 
state boards of charities for an occasional meeting 
for exchange of experiences to help improve their 
services. Its proceedings record progress in philos- 
ophy and treatment and in standards of personnel 
and service for both public and private welfare 
services. The earlier discussions were concerned 
principally with state programs. State officials and 
workers have continued to participate actively in 
programs of the conference, as well as in those of 
the American Public Welfare Association. 

Many individuals were active in calling for more 
humane and improved programs. Frederick H. 
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Wines, Secretary of the Illinois Board of Charities, 
and Andrew E. Elmore, President of the Wisconsin 
Board, pioneered in bringing about the earliest 
meetings for discussion of services in the field of 
charities and corrections. Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Glenn of Baltimore, both active in promoting pub- 
lic as well as voluntary services, were among the 
pioneers who advocated changes of terminology and 
improved treatment methods in the early part of 
the century. In children’s services, J]. Prentice Mur- 
phy, Julia Lathrop, Grace Abbott, Katharine Len- 
root, Hastings Hart, and others, with their philos- 
ophy and zeal for the protection of children, aided 
in the promotion of improved state legislation and 
authority. \dditional contributors to the advance 
of state programs included Jane Addams, Edith 
Abbott, Mary Richmond, Dr. William Healy, Judge 
Julian Mack, Paul Kellogg, Edward Devine, and 
others active in more recent advancements. 


Rising Programs for Public Health 


he NEW century brought an avalanche of new 
knowledge to public health. It brought also a great 
impetus to organized effort, both official and volun- 
tary, aimed at taking advantage of the newly dis- 
covered ways of preventing disease and improving 
health. By 1910 all states except two had created 
boards of health, and those two followed in 1913 
and 1919 respectively. 

Numerous voluntary public health agencies were 
created in the early years of the Twentieth Century. 
These succeeded in emphasizing the need for state 
official services. In 1904 the National Tuberculosis 
\ssociation was established; the American Social 
Hygiene Association and the American Cancer So- 
ciety followed in 1913. Private foundations—such as 
the Rockefeller, Commonwealth, Milbank, and Kel- 
logg—began to influence the growth and trend in 
public health. Harvard University introduced a 
course in preventive medicine in 1909 and joined 
with Massachusetts Institute of Technology in estab- 
lishing the first school of public health in 1913. 
Others followed, while voluntary welfare agencies 
began to interest themselves in public health and 
were responsible for starting the public-health nurs- 
ing profession. By 1921 there was a sufficient num- 
ber of health agencies of national scope to justify 
the organization of the National Health Council. 
Here, too, there were individual pioneers who, al- 
though volunteers to public service, gave fine leader- 
ship in the growth of public health programs. Dr. 
Abraham Flexner of New York, Dr. Richard Cabot 
of Boston, Dr. Haven Emerson, Dr. Nathan Sinai, 
and Dr. Thomas Parran, among others, urged state 
action and helped in advancing the work of pre- 
vention and health education. 

All of these forces contrived to synthesize the new 


information and methods in specially trained public 
health workers—doctors, engineers, nurses, dentists, 
bacteriologists, nutritionists, and many others. The 
same forces focused attention on the local com- 
munity, the front line of public health service, to 
which we shall refer further in a moment. 

Beginning around 1920 the state boards and de- 
partments of public health generally began to show 
signs of significant growth in resources and breadth 
of program. The time had arrived when health offi- 
cers could point to substantial benefits which had 
accrued from public health practices. Yellow fever 
and cholera had been banished from the conti- 
nental United States. Smallpox, and with it the 
“pest house,” had gone except in areas where vacci- 
nation was neglected, and even sporadic outbreaks 
were brought under control quickly. Typhoid fever 
practically had been eliminated in communities 
where health officers had succeeded in protecting 
water, milk, and food supplies. Hookworm had 
been reduced to the vanishing point in many areas. 
Tuberculosis was on the decline. Diphtheria could 
be conquered as smallpox had been. 

Facts like those appealed to legislators, and they 
responded by gradually placing more money at the 
disposal of state health authorities. Appropriations 
in 1925 varied from about 2.5 cents per capita in 
one state to approximately 31 cents in another, with 
only thirteen states (of which ten were among the 
original thirteen) providing as much as 10 cents per 
capita. By contrast, states’ appropriations to their 
health departments in 1949 ranged from about 9.5 
cents per capita in one state (the only one less than 
20 cents) to $2.41 per capita in another. By 1935 
there was a well-established state board or depart- 
ment of health in every state, albeit not all were 
strong. 

An important example of programs developed 
are the tax-supported mental health and mental 
hospital services in the United States. In the past 
three decades the major share of the cost for these 
public services has been borne by state govern- 
ments. Private hospitals for the mentally ill are 
furnishing a very minor part of them. Local and 
county governments, except in three states, have no 
direct operating responsibility. State mental hos- 
pitals alone care for over half a million patients, 
not including those in special institutions for the 
mentally deficient, epileptics, etc. The apparent 
trend will within the next ten years assign to state 
support close to 98 per cent of the total service. 
Advance treatment methods and even research and 
training responsibilities in this field are accepted 
functions under state authorities. 

The growth of state services for welfare and 
health purposes is reflected in The Historical Sta- 
tisiics of the United States, published by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in 1945. State expenditures for 
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operation of sanitation, health, institutional, and 
welfare programs are presented as follows: 


Sanitation Institutions, 

and Health Welfare, Corrections 
1902 $ 3,000,000 $ 53,000,000 
1913 6,000,000 7,000,000 
1932 26,000,000 328,000,000 
1942 54,000,000 830,000,000 


With aid provided to local governments and capi- 
tal outlay added to operations, the states in 1948 
spent (rounded figures) $131 million for health in 
addition to $581 million for hospitals and institu- 
tions for the handicapped, and $1.6 billion for pub- 
lic welfare. These are vast sums, and today’s figures 
would show added amounts. The increase in the 
dollars expended reflects the importance of these 
services as state functions. 


Local Services 


| a government welfare service had its first ex- 
pression in the towns and townships. Following the 
first world war, city governments—spurred on by the 
community chest movement—created agencies to 
administer a variety of functions, at first mostly in 
institutions and later in out-door relief. Later on, 
counties set up welfare agencies to assume special- 
ized functions—principally care of the aged and 
children. In some instances after 1930, these county 
services carried the entire local government respon- 
sibility for social welfare functions, institutional and 
non-institutional. 

This trend has continued, with the advantage of 
consolidating responsibility and the financial struc- 
ture to support it. Elimination of township relief 
functions removes this service from the most fla- 
grant political manipulation and incidentally pro- 
vides for better standards and control. With the 
trend toward elimination of township and city re- 
lief services, with centralized county responsibility, 
we also see an increasing measure of state financial 
aid and supervision. 

While states and the larger cities were gradually 
strengthening their public health agencies, both 
financially and professionally, the county health de- 
partment movement began to emerge. The first such 
full-time department appears to have been organ- 
ized in Jefferson County, Kentucky, in 1908. In 1916 
the Rockefeller Foundation began to contribute 
toward the movement in the form of direct financial 
aid to county health departments, principally in the 
South, where hookworm and typhoid fever attracted 
special attention because both were widely preva- 
lent and both would respond quickly to sanitation. 


The next year, 1917, the United States Public 


Health Service also began to make grants-in-aid 
toward the establishment and operation of county 
departments. This kind of stimulation, supple- 


mented by records of dramatic health improvement 
in areas so served, brought to eighty-three the num. 
ber of counties which had established health de. 
partments by 1920. 

By that time the organizational pattern of the 
evolving official public health machinery had taken 
definite form. Leaders in the movement now saw 
clearly that preventive medicine never could do a 
reasonably good job without a strong local organi- 
zation, adequate in trained personnel and other re. 
sources. It was in the local community that the 
service had to be delivered, and it was more and 
more realized that local organization must be the 
foundation of the whole structure. This meant, for 
the most part, the creation of county health depart. 
ments throughout the land and the strengthening 
of the municipal health departments in the great 
cities. It meant also that the character of state and 
federal public health agencies would be shaped 
more and more to serve the local departments, 
rather than to render direct service to the people. 
This indeed has been the course of events. 

The great cities by 1935 had strong, active health 
departments, and practically all municipalities had 
at least the legal provisions for operating health de- 
partments. In most states laws authorized county 
health departments, and 751 counties were being 
served by full-time departments. Many voluntary 
health and welfare agencies had grown powerful, 
and they favored more adequate official services. 
Several of the great life insurance companies had 
interested themselves in public health services. The 
depression had speeded up an already rapidly grow- 
ing interest in individual health 
security. 

Among the kinds of aid provided by federal and 
or state public health agencies to local health de- 
partments are financial grants, expert consultation, 
diagnostic laboratory service, training facilities, and 
promulgation of general rules and regulations as to 
the control of diseases. Federal aid of all kinds is 
channelled through the state health authority, and 
that of the states, in turn, through the local health 
departments. 


economic and 


Federal and Inter-Governmental Services 


As ONE reviews the picture of public welfare and 
public health in the federal government, certain 
differences are apparent in functions and classifica- 
tions from those in the states, counties, and cities. 
The earliest federal classifications reflect historical 
incidents and political expediency. They were scat- 
tered and subdivided through more than one hun- 
dred units into which such expenditures for public 
welfare were classified. Administration or super- 
vision was set up within scores of divisions and sub- 
divisions. In 1g02 the name of the Federal Health 
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Agency was changed to the Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service, and in 1912 it became the 
United States Public Health Service. 

The Children’s Bureau, created in 1912, was the 
most notable of federal health and welfare services 
which was related to those same functions in the 
states. 

The division of costs for public welfare services 
between the federal, state, and local governments 
showed little change between 1goo and 1928. The 
federal government bore 58 per cent of the public 
welfare costs of the country in 1928, its share con- 
sisting almost entirely of aid to veterans. State gov- 
ernments bore 19 per cent of the total burden. The 
cities and counties together carried 22 per cent, 
while minor subdivisions were responsible for 1 per 
cent. 


After World War I, growing unemployment , 


and the minor depression of the early twenties 
found government programs seriously wanting in 
funds and services to meet the effects of displace- 
ment and unemployment. Workmen's compensa- 
tion and mothers’ pensions were called upon to de- 
mobilize relief rolls. 

It was the stock market crash of 1929 and the sub- 
sequent economic depression which tested the 
strength of social welfare services, both public and 
private. There were private agencies only in the 
larger cities and towns. The township trustees, op- 
erating in rural areas, met the depression with con- 
fusion and insufficient resources. More than a thou- 
sand township areas in each of the larger industrial 
states served as independent relief authorities. The 
American Red Cross organized county chapters for 
disaster relief to assist the unemployed. 

Soon private relief agencies and church organi- 
zations had exhausted their funds and appealed to 
city councils and the county commissioners for help. 
Cities and counties hurriedly revamped their wel- 
fare structure. Some issued bonds; others voted ex- 
tra tax levies or diverted funds from other govern- 
ment functions. Local work relief was tried in vari- 
ous places. 

President Hoover called for the organization of 
unemployment committees on the national, state, 
and local levels. Schemes of all sorts developed— 
selling apples, the block system for neighborhood 
help, and others, but no real funds or programs to 
meet the emergency were forthcoming. 

The President's Employment Committee, in a 
study of many areas, showed that there was appall- 
ing suffering. All of this was accepted without riot 
or bloodshed. Nevertheless, fear of such a catas- 
trophe haunted public officials and businessmen. In 
July of 1932 President Hoover, on the urging born 
of this fear, asked and secured from Congress $300 
million from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to be used as loans to the states for relief of 
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unemployment. Loans from the R.F.C. actually pro- 
vided a very useful beginning in federal-state rela- 
tions for a national aid scheme under state super- 
vision. 

Eventually the need was so serious that a sound 
federal relief law was imperative. In the spring of 
1933, President Roosevelt asked Congress for such 
legislation and a larger relief appropriation. This 
was the beginning of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. 

By November of 1934 the states and territories re- 
ported that a total of 5,004,831 families and 19,024,- 
886 individuals were under care at a monthly cost 
of $172,738,958. The federal government paid 56 
per cent of this amount, the state governments 24 
per cent, and local governments 20 per cent. Work 
relief became a great factor in the national effort to 
reduce unemployment. It served two major pur- 
poses: to provide more adequate income to heads of 
families and to individuals; and to give communi- 
ties a productive return for the tax funds which 
went toward the support of the unemployed. Above 
all, it revived a sense of dignity in the person 
who preferred to give labor in return for his ex- 
istence. 

The fears and worries of the depression years 
culminated in pressures from all groups, which gave 
impetus to the passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935. This act provided for a federally administered 
system of old age insurance and for federally 
aided and state administered systems of unemploy- 
ment compensation. Both forms of insurance were 
supported by contributions from worker and em- 
ployer. 

The act also provided for grants for crippled chil- 
dren’s services, maternal and child health services, 
and for child welfare services. It authorized grants- 
in-aid to states, on an even matching basis, for assist- 
ance to dependent children, to needy blind persons, 
and to needy persons over 65 years of age. The So- 
cial Security Board was created to administer the 
act. Amendments slightly affecting it were passed in 
1939. Generally, these were on the side of improv- 
ing standards and amounts of assistance. 

At the core of the aid program are, of course, 
financial grants. These, so far as federal aid in pub- 
lic health is concerned, were tried first on a nation- 
wide scale during World War I, when what then 
seemed large amounts were made available to states 
for financing local programs in venereal disease con- 
trol. This was a strictly war-time project, and the 
federal aid now continued these activities with 
monies from state appropriations. 

In public health the big rise for the principle of 
federal aid to states took place in 1921 when Con- 
gress passed the Sheppard-Towner Act. It set up in 
the Children’s Bureau a distributive fund for infant 

(Concluded on Page 142) 





State Conservation and Development - 
of Natural Resources 


By ROLAND R. RENNE 


Montana State College 


HE safe-guarding and wise use of natural re- 
sources as a strong and integrated program 
are of relatively recent origin in state govern- 
ments. In their beginning and early growth, the 
guiding ideas and practices of state conservation 
were limited to specific resources. They were spas- 
modic, and subordinate or incidental to other state 
activities. With the disappearance of the frontier 
(officially in 1890) and the accompanying depletion 
of soil, forest, fish, game, and strategic mineral re- 
sources, as the public domain was appropriated by 
settlers, resource management gradually emerged as 
a regular and positive function of state governments. 
The tremendous increases in federal expenditures 
for conservation and development of natural re- 
sources in recent years have tended to divert atten- 
tion away from state activity in these fields. In dol- 
lar amounts, federal resource development and 
management programs are some six or seven times 
larger than those of state governments. But there 
have been significant increases in state activity in 
recent years. The expanding programs now being 
undertaken by many states are not competitive with 
federal programs but augment them. 


Growth in State Activity 


_ governments now are spending more than 
fifteen times as much annually on conservation and 
development of natural resources as they spent a 
half century earlier. Total state expenditures have 
increased greatly during the fifty-year period but 
not as rapidly as those in this field. Conservation 
and development expenditures now approximate 
six per cent of the total by state governments, com- 
pared with about four per cent in 1goo. 

More than half of the total funds the states use 
annually on conservation and development is spent 
on agricultural resources. These now approximate 
twelve times as much as was devoted to them fifty 
years earlier.' A major expense item in agricultural 
conservation is for the Agricultural Extension Serv- 





Data on expenditures by the states for conservation and 
development of natural resources at the present time and 
compared with fifty years ago have been secured from various 
sources, principally the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census publications on Financial Sta- 
tistics of States. 
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ice, operated in cooperation with the land grant 
colleges and the federal government. First estab. 
lished by the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, state appro- 
priations for support of agricultural extension work 
have increased many fold, and now approximate 
$30 million annually. State appropriations for agri- 
ultural research carried on by the land grant col- 
leges through their agricultural experiment stations 
also are a significant item. 

The second largest field of state expenditures in 
conservation and development is for fish and game. 
They now approximate one-fifth of total financial 
outlays by the states for all resource management 
work. State governments also spend considerable 
sums in connection with forest resources—some 
thirty times as much as at the turn of the century, 

In addition to those large fields- agriculture, fish 
and game, and forestry—state governments finance 
the operation of water boards or state engineers’ 
offices, conservation commissions, topographical sur- 
veys, exhibits of state products, advertising of state 
resources, and encouragement of manufacturing and 
other industries. 


Agriculture 


ile RELATIVELY large proportion of state govern- 
ment expenditures for agricultural conservation de- 
voted to extension and experiment station activities 
indicates the heavy reliance which is placed upon 
education, research, and technology. Expenditures 
for agricultural fairs, livestock improvement, and 
related activities also can be included in this cate- 
gory. 

In the management of some resources other 
techniques, such as directing and prohibiting de- 
vices under the police power, purchase of consent, 
and public ownership, have been used in varying 
degrees. For example, in game management in the 
state forests, the state owns the land and enforces 
forest and game regulations through its policing sys- 
tem of forest rangers; it promotes scientific restora- 
tion of fish and game, and cooperates with adjoin- 
ing forest owners in protecting the forests against 
fire. 

The states, with the encouragement of the federal 
government through its Soil Conservation Service, 
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ha ‘e passed soil conservation district laws, permit- 
ting farmers to o1 ganize soil conservation districts 
to combat soil erosion and prevent local misuse of 
agric ultural land by cooperative. land use regula- 
tions.2 There now are more than 2,000 soil conser- 
vation districts in the forty-eight states, containing 
more than a billion acres. This development has 
occurred within the past decade; the number of 
districts and the acreage involved has approxi- 
mately doubled in the past five years. 

Many western states have passed legislation pro- 
viding for the establishment of grazing districts 
which are non-profit, cooperative associations of 
livestock operators to manage the use of range lands 
within their boundaries. The first grazing associa- 
tion established in the United States was the Miz- 
pah-Pumpkin Creek Association in Custer County, 
Montana, which required a special act of Congress 
in 1928 to permit its organization.’ As an outgrowth 
of this experience, the first Montana grazing district 
law was enacted in 1933, amended in 1935, and 
thoroughly revised in the Montana Grass Conserva- 
tion Act of i939. North and South Dakota and 
Wyoming have passed similar legislation since 1935. 
Grazing districts ordinarily may regulate and con- 
trol the use of district lands and construct improve- 
ments for conservation and better land use. The 
Montana law is unique in providing that district 
control under some cases may be extended to pri- 
vately owned or leased lands as well.‘ 

Another form of cooperative action to conserve 
land is the creation of weed control or weed seed 
extermination districts, authorized by state statutes. 
After a weed control district has been established, 
land owners in the district must comply with rules 
and regulations by the supervisors. If compliance is 
not effected within a specified time, the supervisors 
are authorized to destroy and exterminate weeds on 
the land of non-compliers and assess the costs of 
such extermination to the owners. 

Soil and grass conservation districts and weed 
control and weed seed extermination districts have 
done much in recent years to conserve soil resources 
and focus attention upon practices which increase 
soil productivity. Each form of control has its spe- 
cial advantages for different types of agricultural 
land use. 

State agencies have accomplished much to obtain 
comprehensive knowledge of agricultural land re- 
sources and problems. For many years states have 
contributed funds for geological surveys and classi- 
fying of soil resources for more intelligent and effec- 


*Roland R. Renne, Land Economics (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1947), p. 648. 
Wbid., p. 653. 


‘For a more detailed statement of the Montana law see 


G. H. Craig, and C. W. Loomer, Collective Tenure on Graz 
ing Lands in Montana (Montana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin 406, Bozeman, Montana, 1943). 


tive agricultural use. Expenditures of state govern- 
ments for reclamation, never large, have declined in 
recent years in contrast to rapidly mounting appro- 
priations for this purpose by the federal govern- 
ment. 

During emergencies or periods of acute distress, 
states have taken a leading role in checking or con- 
trolling the spread of plant diseases, insect pests, 
and noxious weeds over limited areas. Their appro- 
priations for these purposes have been largest in 
years when outbreaks were widespread or intense. 
State departments of agriculture have been instru- 
mental in enforcing marketing standards and in 
encouraging the sound development and _ the 
growth of farming, dairying, ranching, and horti- 
culture. 


Fish and Game 


Next to agricultural conservation, state govern- 
ments spend the largest sums for fish and game con- 
servation and development. Most of the early state 
laws gave local communities the powers of police 
enforcement or authorized them to adopt their own 
regulations for the protection of fish and game. By 
the turn of the century, all of the states had pro- 
vided closed seasons for some type of game, and li- 
censes were required to hunt or fish. During the first 
fifty years of this century, all states except one estab- 
lished combined fish and game agencies. State fish 
and game commissions generally have placed less 
emphasis on research and science in protecting and 
developing game resources than they have on fish 
resources. But, in the last two decades, the commis- 
sions have developed more modern techniques of 
management looking toward intelligent planning 
and development of game resources, including game 
census, establishment of systems of distribution of 
wildlife refuges, and, in many of the eastern states, 
comprehensive programs for leasing or acquiring 
fishing and hunting rights. 

Outstanding in regard to fisheries has been the 
cooperative, interstate action of the seaboard and 
gulf states in recent years to conserve off-shore fish- 
eries and promote their better utilization. The agen- 
cies in charge of this work are commissions founded 
by interstate compact. Pioneer in the field is the 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, estab- 
lished in 1942, comprising all of the coastal states 
from Maine to Florida. In 1947 California; Oregon, 
and Washington established the Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Commission. In 1949 Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Texas initiated the Gulf States Ma- 
rine Fisheries Commission; Mississippi's legislature 
ratified the enabling compact early in 1950 to make 
that state the fifth member. None of the three com- 
missions has regulatory powers. They are advisory, 
consultative, and research agencies of the member 
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states and, accordingly, carry large influence. The 
Atlantic States Commission has a long list of con- 
structive accomplishments in its record, including 
prime responsibility for uniform legislation and ad- 
ministrative actions to further conservation and de- 
velopment. The two newer commissions are rapidly 
following suit and have developed studies looking 
to action by the states involved. 


Forestry 


Pi cenaven the problems of timber and forestry 
claimed the attention of colonial legislative bodies 
frequently during the seventeenth century, and 
hundreds of laws for forest conservation were en- 
acted previous to the establishment of the federal 
government, forest conservation as a regular and 
substantial part of state administration is primarily 
a twentieth century phenomenon. During the dec- 
ade 1900-1910 sixteen states established forestry 
agencies for the first time, largely from the impetus 
of a series of devastating fires in the Great Lakes 
states and in the Northwest, and from the growing 
example set by the federal government.’ 

Passage of the Weeks Act in 1911, making federal 
financial aid available to state forestry, was followed 
by action of a dozen additional states in setting up 
forest agencies, and the functions of those already 
in operation were expanded and strengthened. To- 
day practically all states have some kind of forest 
agency, and the half-dozen or so without strong and 
well-integrated agencies have forest areas, located 
largely on federal lands already under the manage- 
ment of the United States Forest Service. 

During the last decade, expenditures of state gov- 
ernments for forest conservation and development 
have increased six-fold, and are many times larger 
than expenditures at the time the Weeks Act was 
passed. This act, which made federal cash contri- 
butions available to be matched by equal or large: 
expenditures by the states, and the Clark-Mc Nary 
Act of 1924, making additional federal funds avail- 
able for fire protection in cooperation with private 
owners and state governments, have proved to be 
effective means of achieving progress in forest con- 
servation. Federal aid for fire protection is made 
contingent upon the existence of state organizations 
meeting definite standards. With federal coopera- 
tion and encouragement, state forest conservation 
has advanced rapidly, but forest research and educa- 
tion by state agencies should be greatly expanded. 
A very recent development in interstate cooperation 
has been adoption by the New England states and 
New York of a compact providing for mutual aid 
in event of major forest fires. 





5See Clifford J. Hynning, State Conservation of Resources 
(National Resources Committee, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D. C., 1939), p. 29. 


Water Resources 


Tisai management of water resources first de. 


veloped in connection with inland navigation dur. 
ing the “canal era” (from about 1800 until shortly 
after the Civil War). By the end of the last century, 
total state expenditures for promotion of inland 
navigation amounted to more than $200 million, 
largely for construction of canals. This was more 
than twice the expenditures of the federal govern. 
ment for this purpose up to that time. The decline 
of the relative importance of inland navigation and 
the assumption of federal responsibility thereafter 
caused the states to direct more attention to other 
phases of water resource conservation and develop. 
ment, including flood control, prevention of stream 
pollution, and drainage and irrigation. 

This is a field in which much progress has been 
accomplished in recent years through interstate ac. 
tion, usually initiated by interstate compact. Pollu- 
tion control, flood control, recreation facilities, eff.- 
cient water use, and equitable division of water are 
typical purposes of compacts in operation. Inter- 
State cooperation for such objectives, which con- 
tinues to increase, is a natural development, as the 
principal rivers are themselves interstate. 

Notable examples of constructive results include 
those of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin, founded in 1936, in furthering pollu- 
tion abatement, soil and forest conservation, and 
other basin projects. A $150 million basin-wide 
project to clean the Delaware and its tributaries is 
now under way, carried out by the states, munici- 
palities, and industries of the region. Similarly, the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac Rivet Basin, 
organized in 1940, has been instrumental in action 
of the member states to control pollution and in 
coordinating plans for use and conservation of natu- 
ral resources. In other areas numerous additional 
cooperative movements in river management and 
control have developed over the years. Compacts 
include one for the equitable division of the waters 
of the Colorado River, the Ohio River Valley Sani- 
tation Compact, the New England Pollution Com- 
pact, the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, 
and many others. 


Mineral Resources 


S, ATE management of minerals usually has in 
volved two major activities: survey and control. At 
the beginning of the present century, some ten states 
had established permanent, full-time officials to un- 
dertake full-time geological investigations, and now 
the number has been increased to thirty, the re- 


maining states depending principally upon part 


time or incidental university surveying.® 
6{hid., p- 41. 
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Although the states have participated rather gen- 
erally and quite effectively in the making of these 
surveys, they have done comparatively little in effec- 
tive control of mining operations and conservation 
of mineral wealth. During the first two decades of 
the present century, achievements in mineral con- 
servation have resulted from re-adoption of the res- 
ervation and gover nmental leasing policies aban- 
doned in the middle of the last century by the na- 
tional government and many of the states. 

State regulation of mineral development on 
privately owned land has been very slow in evolving. 
Today the most elementary regulations for the con- 
servation of coal and some other important minerals 
are lacking in a number of states. 

State control exercised over oil and gas began 
with measures to prevent physical waste at the turn 
of the century, and in recent years has expanded 
into prevention of economic waste and control of 
production in the principal oil states. Here, again, 
cooperative interstate action has been fundamental, 
through the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, 
which was established in 1935. Comprising a score 
of oil or gas producing states, the commission has 
as its purpose the promulgation of rules, regula- 
tions, and projects to conserve the nation’s oil and 
gas by the prevention of physical waste. It is an ad- 
visory body, but in the course of years has been 
instrumental in bringing state action for conserva- 
tion through numerous means. 


Recreation 


ATIONAL services of state governments have 
been largely those of developing state park areas 
and state migratory game and bird refuges. Almost 
all of the states (forty-four) have state parks or 
areas set aside primarily or wholly for recreational 
use, and forty-six have state game refuges, covering 
nearly 50 million acres.’ 

The growth of state park agencies has occurred 
largely during the past fifty years. At the turn of the 
century, only ten states had these agencies, and at 
present all but two have such administrative units. 
In these two states (Arizona and Wyoming) exten- 
sive areas are held as national parks and forests. 

State governments spend much less for recrea- 
tional services in proportion to their total budgets 
than do county or city governments.’ Some of the 
states have spent comparatively large sums in recent 
years to attract tourists and to advertise their scenic 
and recreational values. Most of the states have in- 


~ IRR. Renne, op. cit., p. 316. 


‘For example, in 1941, state governments spent only three- 
tenths of one per cent of their total cost payments for recrea- 
tional services, compared with expenditures of three per cent 
of total cost payments by all local governments. See U. S. 
Department of Commerce Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1943 (Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., 1944); 
Pp. 289. 


creased their recreational programs in the last two 
decades, accompanying the shorter work week and 
increased concentration of populations in urban 
and industrial areas. The potential recreational use- 
fulness of state forests and game lands justifies fur- 
ther development by state agencies along these lines, 
together with more extensive and intensive develop- 
ment of areas with unique natural features, special 
scenic beauty, or historic or scientific values. 


Comprehensive Planning and Resource Management 


he RECENT years, reorganizations of state govern- 
mental machinery have resulted in establishment of 
new agencies in more than half of the states to place 
in a single administrative unit the principal powers 
and controls which the state exercises over its nat- 
ural resources. Usually this agency is called the 
“conservation” commission or department. Its or- 
ganization does not assure comprehensive planning 
and integrated management of natural resources, 
but it is an extremely important and necessary step 
in the right direction. However, in many of the 
states with such commissions or departments, sev- 
eral independent agencies are concerned in one way 
or another with the management of various natural 
resources, chiefly in the land and water fields, and 
also deal with minerals, wildlife, and parks. 

State conservation agencies, as now operating, are 
not primarily for planning the use of resources but 
are for the conducting of day-to-day activities of the 
state in the management of its resources. Prior to 
1933, a few states had begun to consider organiza- 
tions whose major function was planning on an 
over-all, comprehensive basis rather than mere plan- 
ning incidental to the performance of an adminis- 
trative job. When, in December, 1933, the National 
Planning Board called the attention of state officials 
to the possibilities of financing state planning under 
the federal emergency relief grants associated with 
the acute business depression and widespread unem- 
ployment, all but one state provided for an official 
state planning agency by act of the legislature or by 
executive order of the governor. Some forty-one 
states created such planning boards during the seven 
months period December 1, 1933, to July 1, 1934. 
Many of these have since been abolished, or their 
appropriations have been so reduced as to make 
them practically ineffective. Some of the early 
boards, however, have survived and become strong- 
er. Responsibilities of some of the others have been 
transferred to combined planning and development 
agencies, development commissions, and depart- 
ments of commerce. The state planning and de- 
velopment movement now appears to be in a new 
stage of growth. 

Meantime, during the years of World War II, 

(Concluded on Page 143) 











The States Are in the Middle 


By JouHn M. Gaus 


Department of Government, Harvard University 


S ONE attempts to make some estimate of the 
total experience of the states in the last fifty 
years, he is apt to challenge some of the con- 

ventional ideas about them. One emerges with the 
impression that the debate over “states’ rights” and 
“centralization” is either a sham battle or a diver- 
sion of energy and feeling from significant tasks. 
One wonders whether we are not moving into a 
form of government in which the states should be 
viewed less than in the past as the centers of experi- 
ment and origination. Both of these conclusions 
derive from the changed nature of our federal sys- 
tem. Within the past fifty years it has become not 
merely a combination of two jurisdictions, national 
and state, but a complicated mingling of at least 
three, probably four, and possibly five, levels. The 
additional three are the local governments, the 
emerging regional offices and units of jurisdiction 
and interstate associations between the state and 
national levels, and the infant international organ- 
izations. These changes in structure and procedure 
are responses to the more fundamental changes in 
the “raw materials of politics.” 

Government may usefully be viewed as the re- 
sponse made by people, in the form of public house- 
keeping arrangements, to the physical and social 
environment in which they live. If the physical and 
social environments change, presumably some adap- 
tation to the change should be reflected in govern- 
ment. To understand the present position of the 
states and their probable tasks for the next genera- 
tion, and to appraise their adequacy in organiza- 
tion and procedure to perform the tasks, we must 
note what the average person finds too little time to 
examine—the fundamental changes that have been 
taking place among the American people in relation 
to their environment. 

First of all, note the redistributing of our people 
by age and place. A much larger proportion of our 
total population than formerly are the more elderly 
people. This change has taken place at a time when 
the older family and neighborhood unit has been 
altered, so that we have adopted governmental poli- 
cies adapted particularly to elderly people—and we 
shall have further pressures for more varied pro- 
grams that reflect their needs, particularly, as in 
housing. 

Probably redistribution by place is more dramatic 
and raises more difficult problems of governmental 
change. The proportion of our people who do not 
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live on farms and who do live in cities has jp. 
creased; and a great increase has come in the pro- 
portion who have spilled over into the suburban 
areas and the “rurban’”’ fringe. Some of the more 
obvious effects of this must be familiar to readers of 
these lines who have driven out through a major 
metropolitan trafhc artery on a Sunday afternoon; 
the great sprawling highways dotted with new, dis. 
persed shopping centers; the new, single story, 
straight production line type of factory, sometimes 
standing adjacent to a corn-field; the sense of waste 
and frustration that one has from recognizing the 
failure to fit the pieces of this metropolitan sprawl 
into their organic, needed pattern. The very beauty 
of certain of the physical structures, such as some 
of the bridges that man has created, is an ironic 
underlining of the failure in design of this metro 
politan sprawl, also made by man; underlying and 
concealed in the new network of streets and real 
estate developments are the governmental jurisdic. 
tion boundary lines that have not yet become 
adapted to metropolitan needs and resources. 

Both these changes, in age and place distribution, 

are reflected in tremendous and continuing migra- 
tion. We shall be able to judge this better when the 
current census is completed and interpreted. An 
item in the News Letter of the American Society of 
‘anning Officials of July, 1948, summarizes the 
tentative findings of the Census Bureau that seventy 
million of our people moved to new homes between 
1940 and 1947, and, of these, twelve million moved 
from one state to another. There is a competition 
of area and region and a flexibility of choice that 
must have very considerable influence on the atti- 
tude of a citizen toward his neighborhood and the 
extent to which he can understand and concern 
himself with what should be his responsibilities as 
a citizen. 

Paralleling these alterations in the distribution 
of our population, and both a cause and a result of 
them, are the changes in our natural resources and 
our use of them. Within these fifty years we have 
seen the rise of various conservation movements as 
our industrial needs have intensified the use of 
timber, coal, oil, water, and other physical resources. 
Exhaustion in some areas and opening of new, low 
cost supplies in others have heightened and intensi- 
fied the mobility of population. The emphasis on 
multiple programs in watershed development is a 
significant product of this physical change and, like 
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the rise of the metropolitan area, makes meaning- 
less most of the phrases about the role of the states 
which originated in the days of the slavery con- 
troversy. 

But perhaps most comprehensive of all has been 
the change in the task of the American people 
within these fifty years from that of colonizing a 
substantial portion of a continent—of making “the 
continent habitable for civilized people,” as Henry 
Adams saw the challenge in 1868'—to the greater 
range and variety of aims, now perceived bec ause 
we recognize, a little more than before, the richness 
of human capacity, need, and personality. A hun- 
dred vears ago and well down into the present cen- 
turv, our minds and thoughts faced west. Now the 
continent has been settled, and we have spilled out 
into the Caribbean and the Pacific. We are con- 
cerned both by the diversity of tasks and the cul- 
tural variety within our borders and the sometimes 
overwhelming challenge of adjustment to our rela- 
tions throughout the world. Habits and attitudes 
fostered by the frontier and colonization period, 
the extent of whose meaning and influence is in 
dispute among our scholars, are constantly plowed 
up by the readjustments forced upon us by this 
changed situation. Here, again, the influence upon 
our thinking about states is as complex as ‘the 
changes in the distribution of our people and in 
the use of our natural resources. 


The States and the New Federalism 


I, is out of these fifty vears of change, dramatized 
by two world wars and an extended major depres- 
sion, that the new federal system has emerged. 
There are few functions of government that can be 
said to be the exclusive responsibility of any one 
level. Our interdependent communications and 
economy have led us to a system of employing sev- 
eral levels in policy and administration for any one 
substantive function. In fact, this joint participation 
goes back through the land-grant system to begin- 
nings earlier than our United States Constitution. 
It is a principle whose application at the moment 
is being subjected to reappraisal and debate. But 
the present fact that will remain an essential part 
of the government of this country for a long time 
is the sharing of all major tasks of public house- 
keeping by the national, the state, and the local 
governments, including the newer units of a re- 
gional type between the national and state govern- 
ments and between the state and local governments. 
The principle is well illustrated in the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act of 1949. 

One does not encounter the recognition, as fre- 
quently as I believe should be the case, of the posi- 





'Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (The Mod- 
ern Library Edition, New York, 1931) p. 299. 


tion of the states as in the middle of our system. 
This is a point which, interestingly enough, was 
made as early as 1834 by Alexis DeTocqueville 
when he attempted to describe our federal system 
to the European reader. To him the system was 
characterized by the importance, first, of the local 
governments, in which people learned at first hand 
of the utility of self-government. To him the states 
summarized this first-hand local experience, served 
in a sense as the agents of the local communities, 
and then, in turn, transmitted experience and 
authority as might seem wise and necessary to the 
national government. 

The characteristic legislation of the last fifty years 
has reflected somewhat different tendencies but 
moves toward a somewhat similar result. The more 
characteristic movements of this half-century, or at 
least the more obvious ones, center around special 
interests or vocations or commodities. Their partici- 
pants press for programs, and only as a kind of after- 
thought do they take account of the complexities of 
the governmental structure and the problems of 
administration. This tendency is heightened and 
intensified by the conditions supplied by interna- 
tional relations and our interdependent economy. 
But, contrary to general belief, even national legis- 
lation continues to allocate to the states and to the 
local governments a major share in the actual 
realization of the program. 

Hence the states are quite literally in the middle 
of our system, as never before in any like degree. 
Upon them falls the responsibility for adjusting 
national policies and resources and interest group 
programs to detailed application to the citizen in 
the spot where he resides and works. It may appear 
that the old function of the states as originators and 
experimenters has been lost, and that the new prac- 
tices and ideas come chiefly from national and inter- 
est group sources. I am not sure that a detailed 
analysis of the past fifty years would bear this out. 
But, certainly, few states have displayed the initia- 
tive in recent decades which the theory of their role 
as originators would call for. Perhaps, however, this 
is beside the point. Perhaps the major task and 
opportunity which confronts the states today is that 
of assimilation and balance and guidance in the 
middle position. Perhaps the states have their big- 
gest task in widening the base of public under- 
standing and recruiting citizen participation in pub- 
lic policy—policy that must inevitably reflect the 
international and national setting but also, to be 
effective and meaningful must reflect the outlook 
and problems of citizens where they live and work. 


Structure and Procedure 


- MUCH has this shift of position been mir- 
rored in the structure and procedure of our states 
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in the last fifty years? I think it may be said that 
the characteristic developments, however inade- 
quately carried into realization, do indicate that the 
new task can be tackled in the decades ahead. 
There are gaps to be noted and challenges still to 
be met. Yet the most typical of the developments do 
point to meeting this job of policy and administra- 
tion. They include the short ballot and executive 
budget movements; establishment of legislative ref- 
erence, bill drafting, and legislative council institu- 
tions; and some advances in personnel administra- 
tion. The short ballot and executive budget pro- 
posals both were aimed at improving policy making. 
The emphasis current at the time was on the objec- 
tives of “economy and efficiency.” Butitisclear from 
the statements of such pioneers in the field as Root, 
Stimson, Lowden, Alfred E. Smith, and various oth- 
ers that the needs both of party and legislative pro- 
gram-making—in order to offer the citizen some 
reasonably clear-cut alternatives of policy and in 
order to allocate resources wisely among the func- 
tional programs and departments—called for a 
clearer line of responsibility leading to the governor. 

On the whole, the executive budget movement 
has been much the most successful of these trends. 
It could build with greater confidence on legislative 
support because of the tendency of ability and lead- 
ership in the legislative branch to be located in the 
appropriation and taxation committees. It reflected 
the most obvious needs for a better preparation of 
estimates, a more careful allocation of limited re- 
sources among the programs, and the necessity for 
continuous oversight and control in spending. 
There has been, therefore, a great change since the 
picture presented early in the century by Eugene E. 
Agger in his account of The Budget in American 
Commonwealths,? 

Forty years ago almost no political jurisdiction 
in this country had a rational system or an admin- 
istrative unit that could perform the essential func- 
tions now generally taken for granted as required 
for budget administration. Here, indeed, some of 
the states, like some of the cities, were well in ad- 
vance of the national government. But the move- 
ment should not stand still. “Know thyself” is good 
philosophy for a state as well as an individual; and 
the conception of the budget as a financial expres- 
sion of the total work plan of the state, including 
long-time capital programs and commitments, is 
rarely realized. The complexities of grants-in-aid to 
and from the states (often via semi-autonomous 
agencies) make total and understandable reporting 
difficult. Nor do our budgets carry a clear picture of 
the relation of particular operations to the total 
resources and needs of the people of the state, and 
measure the progress of work programs toward the 





2Eugene FE. Agger, The Budget in American Common- 
wealths (Columbia University Press, New York, 1907). 


achievement of stated goals, whereby the costs of 
government may be made meaningful in the light 
of policy. The budget staff and procedure offer yy 
perhaps the most important tool of policy formula. 
tion as well as general management, and that im. 
portance is all the greater because the conditions of 
the governorship limit the possibility for contip. 
uous activity in administration by the holders of 
that position. 

It must be recognized that the short ballot move. 
ment has had limited success and application jp 
that it has been found all but impossible for the 
average governor to combine effectively the tasks 
both of political and party leadership and of man. 
agerial direction. Recent intensive studies* have 
brought out clearly the fact that most governors 
must expend their energies on political activity in. 
cluding legislative policy. In many of our states spe. 
cial conditions have been created by the rise of the 
great metropolitan regions. The fact that states have 
not redistricted their legislatures in accordance 
with population changes leaves the governorship as 
almost the sole point on which the political in- 
terests of metropolitan populations can center for 
expression. In many states—probably in almost all- 
the party systems are inadequate as instruments for 
reflecting the needs of our citizens for carefully 
thought-out, alternative programs of public house. 
keeping. State “party” activity is a complex of per- 
sonal, factional, sectional, and interest group asso- 
ciations. Few citizen organizations are focused upon 
comprehensive analysis of needs and resources of 
the particular state. This situation places a heavy 
burden upon the governor's office, if he has a sin- 
cere sense of responsibility for formulating, present 
ing, and urging programs that reflect the needs of 
the state. Let it be noted again that these programs 
will be affected by national programs on the one 
hand and those of the local governments on the 
other, each program tied to a jealous agency. The 
reconciliation of these varied parts into a balanced 
state program is a complex task. 

At this point the improvement of state legislative 
organization and procedure and of administrative 
organization and personnel are the decisive factors. 
The role of a legislative council, closely affiliated 
with the legislative reference and drafting services, 
is most important. Rival interest group programs, 
the various programs of national departments, the 
emerging needs of rural, urban, and metropolitan 
communities, must be brought into some balance. 
They must be fitted into some scheme of priorities 


Two recent studies present detailed analyses of this: Cole- 
man B. Ransone, Department of Political Science, University 
of Alabama, The Office of the Governor in the South; and 
Robert C. Wood, Assistant Director of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau, State of Florida. The Metropolitan Governor: 
Three Case Studies into the Substance of State Executive 
Management. Both were doctoral theses at Harvard Univer- 
sity and are filed in the Widener Library there. 
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andards of economy and administration. The 
average legislative session hardly permits this task. 
Moreover, it is a task that runs throughout the year 
and should be tied to a continuous acquaintance 
with the administrative operations. The lack of 
time and energy available to the governor for mana- 
verial control was noted above. Balancing the legis- 
lative council, therefore, is the need for a strong 
general staff, covering departmental operations and 
the problems of integrating departmental policies 
both in substantive and financial terms. Here prog- 
ress has been noteworthy in several of our states, 
but a great area of experiment lies ahead. The state 
planning boards of the 1930's, on the whole, have 
not been successfully assimilated into these struc- 
tures and procedures. Departments of government in 
our states remain largely autonomous, and with 
their ties more closely fixed with national and local 
departments in their substantive fields. Often the 
state has been far from a comprehensive instrument 
of policy and administration. 

The commission movement of the early part of 
the present half-century warrants reexamination in 
the light of this situation. Perhaps those of us who 
have been concerned about the relative autonomy 
among the departments have been blind to some in- 
herent necessity for relating particular govern- 
mental agencies most closely to the interests they 
most directly affect. I believe that we must reex- 
amine this question as fairly as we humanly can; 
I cannot accept the view, however, that we can af- 
ford to leave all of the burden of adjusting the 
many departmental programs to the overburdened 
appropriation committees and legislature. 


and st 


Personnel 


A. rHouGH there have been advances in state per- 
sonnel policy during the half-century, it is in this 
field that some fresh experimentation needs to be 
done. As one who has taught in several of our state 
universities, I can speak from first-hand experience 
of the waste of first-rate human quality which now 
results from the failure of the state governments to 
offer a fair, competitive channel between the educa- 
tional institutions of the state and the departments 
of government. 

Some first-rate young men and women going 
through those institutions, under a substantial sub- 
sidy from the people of the state, should be able to 
pay back in their ability and their enthusiasm some 
of the wealth which the people have invested in 
their education. This is all the more important 
when one sees the need in state administration for 
a regular flow of junior recruits, not to safe and 
secure positions, but to a pre-entry kind of appren- 
ticeship. By means of such a flow department heads 
could get a line on some of these young people, who 


have already completed a selective process in the 
educational system and who, as a result of the ap- 
prenticeship, would be able to compete for junior 
administrative and professional positions. Even if a 
large proportion of apprentices were to go on into 
private professional and business careers, the state 
still would be the gainer from having such people 
in possession of a more realistic view of the state’s 
government and problems. Generally speaking, our 
departments are undermanned in the junior posi- 
tions; most important of all in many respects is the 
fact that some of the valuable civic spirit which 
these young people possess is lost to the state by 
failure to offer them a practical and concrete point 
of competitive recruitment as they approach the 
ends of their academic careers. The states may well 
learn and improve on the lesson which is available 
in the experience of the United States Civil Service 
Commission with this type of recruitment. 

My final comment on the personnel question is 
that the development of such apprentice training 
and other related in-service programs is most urgent 
if we are to have the kind of people who can ap- 
proach understandingly the problem of better co- 
ordination between departments of the state gov- 
ernment and between the state, the national, and 
the local governments. The most efficient handling 
of these problems of inter-governmental relation- 
ship can be achieved only by conscious and delib- 
erate effort to acquaint public officials early in their 
careers with the interdependence of the various 
functions and organizations of government. 


Conclusion 


As weE look forward into the next fifty years of 
state government, we can see the continuance of the 
long-established functions of the states in the pro- 
viding of specialists’ services in physical and mental 
health, education, social insurance, highways, nat- 
ural resources, and the maintenance of minimum 
standards of various employments and occupations. 
We will see an extension of tendencies of the last 
forty years whereby the states offer to the local gov- 
ernments a kind of “holding company” facility and 
service in research, information, the provision of 
specially trained personnel, and the protection of 
some minimum standards in various fields—as is 
now done in public health, agriculture, and forestry. 
And I believe the states will be called upon to 
perform more boldly, with greater conscious effort 
at balanced and comprehensive policy, the service 
of middle-man and interpreter between the national 
and local governments, and among the various 
powerful, functional, and interest divisions of gov- 
ernment, from national to local, as well as the 
groups that cluster around each division. 

To perform these tasks successfully the states will 
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need to draw upon their already accumulated ex- 
perience in the development of the budget pro- 
cedure and administrative organization. They will 
need to push ahead with better policy formulation 
through legislative councils and staffs and various 
administrative policy and staff organizations. This 
will best be accomplished through quiet, steady, 
day-to-day work rather than through the more dra- 
matic, over-all reorganization projects, although the 
latter probably will continue to have their place 
from time to time. I am inclined to list as the most 
urgent need (I believe there already are some ex- 
periences in New York and North Carolina—and 
perhaps other states—on which we can draw) a pro- 
vision for the regular review and analysis of the 
relation between dynamic population shifts and the 
areas and functions of government. Such a program 
has been well outlined and persuasively argued by 
James W. Fesler in his Area and Administration.‘ 
The problems of our states are so difficult and their 
opportunities so great that we need to have a just 
basis of political representation, which we do not 
now possess, so that we may tap every type of re- 
source of energy and understanding among our 
people. If the basis of representation and functions 
and units of local government are out of adjust- 
ment with the facts of location of our people, our 
whole structure and procedure of government 
suffers. 

This appraisal of our states clashes with the 
widely prevailing view that they have declined in 
importance and that all important political func- 
tions and decisions have passed to the national gov- 
ernment. I believe the fact is that the national gov- 
ernment itself has become dependent as never before, 
even in the successful prosecution of its national 
and international duties, upon the wisdom of state 
and local governments. Similarly, the need for ade- 
quate public housekeeping in our local govern- 
ments, with the dramatic increase in the proportion 
of the urban population and the importance of the 
functions of rural government, has made the state 
governments, as their creators, of more vital con- 
cern to them.’ It remains for us to adapt the 
states better to their great responsibility and 
opportunity. 





‘University of Alabama Press, University, Alabama, 1949. 
Note especially pp. 136-140. 

5Note the compelling analysis of the dependence of our 
cities upon the states for meeting their most urgent problems 
of finance, area, and function, presented by William H. 
Young of the Department of Political Science of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Director of Departmental Research in 
the Office of the Governor of Wisconsin, in his “Trends in City 
Government,” published in The Study of Comparative Govern- 
ment, edited by Jasper Shannon, New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1949, especially pp. 220-221; and the complementary 
study in the same volume, “Trends in Rural Government,” 
by Robert Parks, Associate Professor of Government of the 
Iowa State College, pp. 195-213. 


Welfare and Health 


(Continued from Page 133) 


and maternal health programs. Grants were dis. 
tributed to and administered by states in accord. 
ance with general rules and regulations from the 
federal government. The money was made available 
to states on a matching basis and thus accomplished 
the two-fold purpose of stimulating larger state and 
local appropriations and of expanding infant and 
maternal health programs. 

With adoption of the Social Security Act in 1935, 
grants-in-aid for health and other welfare purposes 
now were a permanent government policy. Titles V 
and VI of the Act authorized appropriations of 
$3.8 million and $8 million to the Children’s Bu. 
reau and the U. S. Public Health Service, respec. 
tively, for distribution as the first of annual grants 
to the states for public health purposes. The avail- 
ability of these funds, with the promise of perma. 
nency, gave a tremendous impetus to the public 
health movement throughout the nation. 

Since 1935 federal appropriations for public 
health purposes have grown steadily. From the 
original $8 million the amount given to the Public 
Health Service for grants to states in 1949 was $79 
million. In the same year the Public Health Service 
made available to 1,091 agencies and individuals a 
total of $10,882,958 for research purposes. During 
the years the service has built up at Bethesda, Mary- 
land, moreover, one of the most elaborate and im- 
pressive research centers in the world. Research is 
needed, for it sometimes seems easier to obtain ap- 
propriations than to spend them wisely. 

The interest of Congress in health has broadened 
rapidly. In contrast to the days when only con- 
tagious or communicable diseases came within the 
purview of official attention, appropriations now 
are made specifically for programs including cancer, 
heart disease, dental health, and mental health. And 
there are appropriations for a vast nation-wide hos- 
pital construction program, which began as a five- 
year enterprise, with $75 million per year appro- 
priated by Congress for the states. 


Conclusion 


. IN brief has been the record of the past. 
There are those who contend that this second half 
of the century will see greater progress in human 
relations, and that this is essential to world peace 
and order if we are to live with the tremendous, 
continuing, industrial and scientific advance. It is 
to be expected that, whatever political power may 
be in control, the fundamental elements of security 
and protection of the health and welfare of people 
will continue as a government responsibility. 
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The Role of the States 
in Education 


(Continued from Page 123) 


grown tremendous! y in number and importance 
during the past fifty years. If the trend continues, 
and I believe it will, the chief state school officer in 
each state will become its chief administrative 
school officer in, fact as well as name. 

Each state in 1950 has a department of educa- 
tion operating under the administrative direction 
of the chief state school officer. Here, again, we find 
an amazing development during the first half of 
the twentieth century. It was to be exepected. As 
the states assumed more responsibility for education 
at the state level, more personnel were required to 
prov ide the services. In 1g00, most state department 
of education employees had, chiefly, clerical duties; 
in 1950 the large majority of the staffs are skilled 
professional people. 

In addition to the state boards of education, the 
chief state school officer, and state departments of 
education, there are other state officials and boards 
which exercise important functions with respect to 
schools. The governor in many states is probably 
the most important educational officer. His powers 
over the making and operation of the state budget, 
his duty to recommend needed legislation, his ap- 
pointive power to name members of boards and 
agencies, plus his general supervision and direction 
of state government, render his office of greatest 
importance in school matters. 

The attorney general is another important edu- 
cational official through his responsibility for the 
interpretation of the laws of the state. Other officials 
in various states exercise important functions with 
respect to education. In short, machinery of govern- 
ment with respect to schools is far-flung, important, 
and continues to expand. 


A Look Ahead 


Waa or the future? Will the states’ role in the 
continuing development of education increase? If 
so, how should the role be exercised? These are 
questions of fundamental concern to every citizen. 

If present trends continue, we may expect the 
states’ role in education to grow in importance. 
here is little question that they must use their 
broad powers over taxation to provide a larger share 
lor school revenues. Many local units of government 
tend to be ineffective to meet the complex problems 
and needs of the modern era. As reorganization of 
local units of government is very difficult to effect, 
there is a tendency to transfer to the state level 
responsibilities which they formerly exercised. 

What we should hope for, it seems to me, is that 


the states and local school units will develop a closer 
partnership in school affairs without supremacy of 
the state over the local unit. Although there is evi- 
dence of some trend in this direction, it probably 
will be very difficult to attain fully. There remains 
the ever-present danger that the states will more and 
more control and operate the schools. I am sure 
such a role must be resisted. The hope of America 
with respect to its schools lies fundamentally in 
local or community determination of their pur- 
poses and programs. 

It is important, then, to consider how the increas- 
ing role of the states in education can operate and 
at the same time avoid the dangers of extreme con- 
trol. I see four chief functions at the state level: 
leadership, planning, service, and research. Regula- 
tory functions should be kept to a minimum, and 
every effort be made to eliminate them whenever 
possible. 

If the states will proceed to exert their utmost 
efforts to provide top leadership, wise cooperative 
planning, efficient service, and if they stimulate and 
carry on needed research, they will provide the func- 
tions which education needs at the state level, while 
avoiding the dangers of extreme centralization and 
bureaucracy. Thus, the principle of local control of 
schools will be maintained, with the active partner- 
ship of state level support and assistance. 


Conservation 
(Continued from Page 137) 


practically every state established by law planning 
commissions concerned with post-war development. 
The first principle on which they agreed was in fis- 
cal policy—that in lush days tax rates should be 
maintained and surpluses accumulated. As a result 
the states accumulated more than $2.5, billion, and 
these have since been, largely, the funds at hand for 
public works, including the fields of conservation 
and development of natural resources. 

The activities and authority of the federal gov- 
ernment have expanded rapidly in recent years, but 
maximum effective social control of resource use, 
and much of the needed resource planning, conser- 
vation, and management work cannot be done be- 
cause of state constitutional and legal limitations. 
The states alone can adopt the needed adequate re- 
source use measures. Their specific nature will vary 
in different states, depending upon the major prob- 
lems prevailing. Each state should survey, simplify, 
and codify all its legislation relating to resource use 
and adopt thorough-going legislation necessary to 
effectuate a comprehensive program. 

Significant as the progress at the state level has 
been in the past two or three decades, a great deal 
along these lines still needs to be done in the years 
ahead. 

















Washington Report 





Highway Aid.—A bill to continue and enlarge the fed- 
eral highway aid program has been reported favorably to 
the House (H.R.7941), and the Senate Public Works 
Committee is considering a bill for the same purpose, 
(S.3424). The House version would provide $500 million 
annually for the primary and secondary systems in the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953, the Senate version $550 mil- 
lion annually. The latter bill would grant $100 million 
a year for a new interstate highway system program as 
against $70 million a year in the House bill. The House 
bill, however, calls for the federal share of such projects 
to be 75 per cent rather than a 50 per cent limit in the 
Senate measure. In response to demand for a program of 
federal grants for local rural roads, the Senate bill in- 
cludes an extra $150 million for “county” roads; in such 
construction the federal share of the cost would be 40 
per cent, the state’s 25 per cent, and the county's 35 per 
cent. Both bills permit the states to use future federal 
aid payments to retire bonds issued for construction of 
toll-free roads that are a part of the interstate system. 
They raise the federal share of the cost of rights-of-way 
from 25 to 50 per cent. 

a 
Federal Regulation of Insurance Companies.—<As a 
result of a law passed in 1945, federal anti-trust and re- 
lated acts were to be applicable to the business of insur- 
ance after January, 1948 “to the extent that such busi- 
ness is not regulated by state law.” The Federal Trade 
Commission recently has completed a six-volume review 
of state insurance laws. After weighing the quality of 
state laws and the sufficiency of enforcement it is ex- 
pected that the FTC will begin court tests to determine 
what it can and cannot do in regulating insurance com- 
panies—a function that heretofore has rested exclusively 
with the states. 

* 
Tax Reduction.—The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has announced its decision in favor of reducing a 
number of federal excise taxes. Local residential phone 
calls would be taxed at 10 per cent rather than 15, as 
would short toll calls. The rate on local business calls 
would not be changed. The tax on most kinds of admis- 
sions would be reduced from 20 to 10 per cent, and the 
federal admissions tax on municipal and state recreation 
facilities would be eliminated. 

The Council of State Governments has long urged a 
more adequate coordination of the taxes of the federal, 
state, and local governments, and has held that such tax 
sources as admissions and local telephone calls, being es- 
sentially local in nature, should be reserved for taxation 
by local governments. 

Governor Carlson of Kansas testified before the Ways 
and Means Committee on behalf of The Council of State 
Governments, The Governors’ Conference, The U. S. 
Conference of Mayors, The National Association of 
County Officials, and The National Association of Tax 
Administrators, specifically urging repeal of the admis- 
sions tax. He pointed out it was not intended that the 
admissions tax be used by the states themselves but 
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rather that this tax resource be made available to local 
governments so that they could raise a larger proportign 
of their own revenue for their own affairs; this would 
reduce the trend toward more assumption by States of 
local responsibilities and to some extent relieve domestic 
pressure on an already overburdened Congress. 

e 
Tidelands.—The House Judiciary Committee has fayop. 
ably reported H.R.5991, giving the states full title to the | 
submerged lands within the three mile limit or as far gs | 
the state’s boundary extended at the time it joined th 
Union. Royalties from the continental shelf beyond the 
three mile limit would be shared by the states and federal 
government, the federal government having jurisdiction | 
over the shelf area. 





& 
Social Security.—The Senate this month will be consid. 
ering the 1950 social security bill. The present program, | 
passed originally in 1935, now is generally regarded as 
inadequate. Of the nation’s more than 11 million people 
aver 65 years old, only 1.9 million are receiving social 
security pensions. Of those now reaching 65, under go 
per cent would be eligible for pensions if they retired, 
The pensions also are considered inadequate in amount 
The average pension for a single person is $26 a month. 
In contrast, the average monthly payment under the old } 
age assistance program, outright relief, is $44.50. 

The House has passed H.R.6000 which both broadens 
the coverage and increases the amount of benefits under 
old age and survivors insurance and liberalizes public as 
sistance grants to the states. The Senate Finance Com 
mittee, after extensive hearings, has announced tentative 
decisions on the bill. It would cover 8.5 million addi | 
tional persons under old age and survivors insurance 
rather than the 11 million additional voted by the Hous 
or the 20 million sought by the President. The Senate 
committee would extend coverage to include certain self 
employed workers with incomes of at least $400 a year; 
domestic workers other than those employed in farm 
homes; workers for certain non profit institutions; and, 
if the state voluntarily enters into an agreement with the 
federal government, state and local government em 
ployees not under existing retirement systems. Due to 
strong opposition of police, firemen, and _ teachers, the 
Senate committee disapproved of a provision in H.R.6000 
permitting state and local employees under existing re 
tirement systems to be covered after a two-thirds favor | 
able vote of such persons. Fear was expressed that rights 
under existing retirement systems might be lost if they 
were integrated with the federal system. 

The Senate committee also proposed approximately 1 
double the size of benefit payments under old age and 
survivors’ insurance. It decided not to increase until 1956 
the payroll tax rate or wage basis on which the tax 
collected. Until then, it was believed, there will be sult 
cient revenue to add slightly to the reserve fund and | 
carry the burden. The House proposed to collect the tax 
on earnings up to $3,600 a year instead of the present 
$3,000 and to increase the tax rate next year. 
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